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WILLIAM GILPIN: ARTIST AND AUTHOR. 
BY CHARLES T. TALLENT-BATEMAN. 


“ \TEARLY a century has passed since English readers 

were first charmed by the perusal of a series of 
works which, emanating from the pen of a clergyman, and 
composed in the quietness and seclusion of an English 
woodland village, were given to the world under the title 
of ‘Observations relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty.’ 
Their author was William Gilpin, Prebendary of Salisbury 
and Vicar of Boldre, in New Forest, near Lymington; 
and the books have been handed down to the present 
generation, are carefully preserved in select libraries, are 
prized by book collectors, and are, still, eagerly sought 
for by those who have heard of Gilpin’s fame but have 
never seen his writings. 

‘« But of all Gilpin’s delightful works his ‘ Forest Scenery’ 
is the most famous; and the best proof of the popularity 
of the particular portion of his ‘ Observations on Picturesque 
Beauty’ published under that title, is afforded by the 
circumstance that, at a period when there was little public 
interest in aught connected with forestry, this work should 
have passed through three editions.” 

Thus writes Mr. F. G. Heath, in the introduction to 
his 1883 edition of the “ Forest Scenery.” In the same 
place, after referring to the fact of the first publication (in 
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London) in 1791 of this most famous of Gilpin’s works, 
under the title of “Remarks on Forest Scenery and other 
Woodland Views (relative chiefly to Picturesque Beauty),” 
and after alluding to the dates and other particulars of the 
subsequent editions—particularly to the 1834 edition, with 
notes, by Sir Thomas Dick Lauder, Bart. (which, by a 
strange inadvertence, was printed from the text of the 
original edition of 1791: the latter editor being evidently 
unaware that Gilpin had thoroughly revised the first issue 
in the second edition of 1794), Mr. Heath has the following 
note, one of his many panegyrics on Gilpin and on this 
particular book of his :— 

“The delightful writer on ‘Picturesque Beauty’ made 
no profession to be a botanist. He was an artist, with a 
true artist’s instinctive feelings 





a deep love of Nature, an 
intense dislike of all formality, an intuitive recognition 
of the beautiful harmony prevailing in the natural world, 
together with a keen perception of the picturesqueness 
produced by the suggestive, as well as by the apparent 
beauty of natural objects.” 

Mr. Heath then refers to a ‘‘ Memoir” of Gilpin, written 
by “An Admirer of his Character and Works,” and pub- 
lished in 1851, at Lymington and in London, which memoir, 
Mr. Heath says, “only professes to give an outline of 
Gilpin’s life,” and he joins in the therein expressed regret, 
“that materials for a fuller biography were not easily 
accessible, owing, mainly, to the fact that the author of 
the ‘Forest Scenery’ never kept a diary, nor left any 
papers behind him from which interesting particulars 
could be gathered of himself.” 

Fortunately, however, what is last stated is not a fact. 
Gilpin may have not kept a regular diary, but he had 
prepared what he calls “ An account of the Rev. Mr. Gilpin, 
Vicar of Boldre in New Forest, written by himself: to be in- 
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serted in the family record.” This account, with the “family 
record” he mentions (the latter being a most interesting 
set of memoirs of previous members of the Gilpin family), 
has been printed by the Cumberland and Westmoreland 
Antiquarian and Archeological Society, in a special supple- 
ment to their Transactions in 1879. I have the good 
fortune to possess a copy of this naturally rare book, and 
to this I am indebted for many of the particulars I can 
now give of our author-artist’s life, and not to be found in 
any other work, including even the interesting memoir of 
Gilpin contained in the Rev. Richard Warner’s “ Literary 
Recollections,” where sixty-two octavo pages are devoted 
to Gilpin’s life, and to an estimate of his character and 
work—chiefly, however, as a clergyman and pastor. 

With regard to this autobiography and family record, 
the reason they were not published before seems to have 
been, that after the author's death the manuscript was 
taken to America by one of his descendants, and to have 
been either jealously kept from public gaze for family 
reasons, or to have been quite overlooked among other 
family possessions. 

William Gilpin was the eldest son of John Bernard 
Gilpin and Matilda his wife, his father being a man of 
some distinction in the County of Cumberland, the notice 
of whose death, in 1776, is as follows, in the Cumberland 
Pacquet. “On the 5th inst., at Carlisle, Captain Gilpin of 
that place, a gentleman universally respected for his great 
humanity and benevolence, as well as for his great pro- 
ficiency in the polite arts. He was supposed to have 
paintings of his own execution worth £1,000.” 

Here I may say that artistic skill seems to have 
prevailed in many generations of the family; and one 
admirer of the house attributes Benjamin West’s excellenc 
as an artist to the fact of his descent from the Gilpins. 
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William Gilpin was born in 1724 at Scaleby Castle, 
near Carlisle, where his family had lived for three genera- 
tions. A view, by Gilpin, of the ruins of this Castle forms 
one of his most pleasing productions, 

After attending school, first at Carlisle and then at St. 
Bees, he was sent to Queen’s College, Oxford, where he 
spent six or seven years “with,” he tells us, “little advan- 
tage,” for “though he had taken the degree of Bachelor of 
Arts, and had nearly kept terms for a Master's, he was very 
uninformed both in arts and sciences.” ‘Nor was this 
owing,” he says, “solely to his own idleness. The college 
method of teaching logic, ethics, and divinity was no better 
than solemn tiifling. . . . Many of our old divines 
show themselves to have been men of great knowledge and 
acute reasoning and good interpreters of Scripture, but 
their manner is so often deformed with logical formalities 
and pedantic quotations from Fathers and Councils that 
you can seldom return to them with that pleasure with 
which you return to a well written modern composition.” 
“All,” he says, ‘‘he gained at Oxford was from reading books 
which he might have read anywhere as well as at college, 
and without the loss of that time he had squandered on 
the appearance of doing something more.” 

From his autobiography we learn of Gilpin’s early 
financial troubles, to which we owe—as an effort to clear 
off some of his debts—the publication of his first book, 
“The Life of Bernard Gilpin,” the first edition of which 
appeared in 1751 and the second two years later. In the 
Manchester Reference Library we have the second edition 
(dated 1830) of the Rev. E. Irving’s republication of this 
Life, the first edition of which was issued in 1824. 

The Rev. Bernard Gilpin, so well known as the “ Apostle 
of the North,” was a brother of a direct ancestor of our 
author, and it has been over and over again pointed out 
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by Gilpin’s biographers or annotators that there was a very 
strong resemblance between the two men. Both were 
faithful pastors and instructors; both supported and en- 
dowed, as well during their life as posthumously, useful 
schools in their respective parishes, and the benevolence 
of both is still annually bearing evident and good fruit. 

With regard to the “Life of Bernard Gilpin,” this had 
already been written (but in Latin) by Carleton, Bishop of 
Chichester, and what William Gilpin did was to amplify 
that memoir and treat the subject in a gracefully popular 
style. 

With his early clerical experiences (chiefly disappoint- 
ments) we have here nothing to do. Where the man first 
becomes really interesting is, when he undertakes the sole 
charge of the once celebrated Cheam School at a village 
near Epsom, in Surrey. Here Gilpin first made his great 
reputation as a schoolmaster, and succeeded in realising a 
fairly large fortune, which, if he had chosen, he might, he 
says, “have made still larger.” 

The school was one of the most famous private schools 
in England—famous not only for the then peculiar course 
of training, but for the great results attained. Mitford, the 
historian of Greece, Mr. Addington (afterwards Viscount 
Sidmouth, Speaker of the House of Commons during three 
Parliaments, and, on the resignation of Pitt, in 1801, made, 
at the King’s express desire, Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and First Lord of the Treasury) were both Mr. Gilpin’s 
pupils; as were also Sir John Mitford, the historian’s 
brother, who was in succession Solicitor-General, Attorney- 
General, and Speaker, and afterwards, as Lord Redesdale, 
Lord Chancellor of Ireland; also Mr. Charles Yorke, 
Secretary of War, Mr. Hily Addington, and Mr. Nicholas 
Vansittart, both Secretaries to the Treasury, and several 
noblemen of eminence, and (in Gilpin’s own words) many 
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other “ very respectable figures in the Church, in the law, 
in the army and navy, and as country gentlemen.” In 
fact, only two of the distinguished men I have named were 
ever at any school other than Cheam. 

On undertaking (viz., in 1752) the management and 
proprietorship of Cheam School, Gilpin married his amiable 
cousin, Margaret Gilpin, who had been adopted by her 
uncle, the last of the Scaleby Castle proprietors in the 
family. From our author's touching notes on his wife's 
character, I cull the following :— 

She was as rigid in her frugality in everything relating to herself, as she 
was generous and bountiful in everything relating to others. Self-indulgence 
was always overmatched by self-denial. She was fond of giving, but backward 
in receiving—perhaps too backward. Our Saviour says, “It is raore blessed to 
give than to receive.” whe read the text as if it said, “It is blessed to give, 
but the reverse to receive.” . . . . .« Compassion itself is no virtue ; 


but there is virtue surely in taking a ane in those troublesome offices of 
charity to which compassion leads. 


Mr. Gilpin’s then ideal mode of the management or 
government of a school is fully described at pages 123 to 
135 of the autobiographical account before mentioned, 
which is worthy of perusal and study by all social reformers. 
Before his retirement from the school, in 1783, Gilpin had 
issued through the press the following books (beside his 
“ Life of Bernard Gilpin”): “ Life of Hugh Latimer,” 1755; 
“Lives of John Wicliff and others,” 1764; “An Essay on 
Prints,” 1768; all of which have gone through several 
editions. 

Shortly after leaving Cheam, viz., in 1779, he issued his 
first edition of the book—once highly prized in Church 
circles—“ Lectures on the Catechism of the Church of 
England,” in two volumes. Of his other books, not being 
works on the picturesque (with which I have mainly to 
do in this paper), I need only give the following notes :— 
“Life of Thomas Cranmer,” 1784; “Two Special Sermons,” 
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1788; “An Exposition of the New Testament,” 2 vols,, 
1790; which went through numerous editions, and the 
origin of which is similar to that of his “ Lectures on the 
Catechism,” viz., the religious tuition of his scholars 
at Cheam; “Three Dialogues on the Amusements of 
Clergymen,” 1796 (which he published pseudonymously) ; 
“Moral Contrasts,” 1798; ‘“‘Sermons Preached to a Con- 
gregation,” 1799, and continued up to near the date of his 
death in 1804; ‘Life of John Trueman and Richard 
Atkins.” After his death were also published, “ Dialogues 
on Various Subjects,” 1807; “Memoirs of Josias Rogers,” 
1808 ; and “Lives of the Reformers,” comprising, in one 
book, a collection of his other works on the subject, 2 
vols., 1809. 

We now come to what I consider the most interesting 
part of Gilpin’s literary and artistic work—the publication 
of that series of works on the picturesque which have 
made him most famous. How these picturesque tours 
were originated and developed I will record in (approxim- 
ately) our author’s own words :— 


During the summer vacation; every year, at least after his circumstances 
became easy, Gilpin used to take a journey into some part of England. 
His great amusement from his childhood was drawing, a love for which he 
inherited from his father and grandfather. And his pleasure on these 
journeys was to make remarks on the face of the country in a picturesque 
light, and to take sketches of such scenes as most pleased him. A number of 
these remarks and sketches he brought home from each journey in well-filled 
memorandum books. 

When settled at Boldre he amused his leisure in overlooking and cor- 
recting the many hints and sketches he had made during his vacations at 
Cheam. They consisted of a journey into Norfolk (chiefly to examine Lord 
Orford’s pictures) taken in the year 1769; of a journey to the Wye, and 
through some parts of South Wales in 1770 ; into Cumberland and Westmore- 
land, with a view particularly to examine the lakes, in 1772 ; into North 
Wales in 1773 ; along the south coasts of England in 1774 ; into the western 
parts of England in 1775 ; and into the Highlands of Scotland in 1776. To 
these he added one journey more, through the several parts of New 
Forest, being struck with the beauties of forest scenery, which were new to 
him. Most of these pieces were in a rude, unpolished state, and the sketches 
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which accompanied them were little better than mere outlines. In over- 
looking these hints he had no idea but of mere amusement. He had laid 
aside all thoughts of any farther travels, and found a pleasure now in recol- 
lecting, and enlivening with drawings, the scenes which had already enter- 
tained him. But his friend Mr. Mason having seen one of these little 
journeys—that to the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland—spoke of it in 
so handsome a manner in his life of Mr. Gray [the poet] that he excited the 
curiosity of several people. The Earl of Dartmouth particularly was desirous 
to see it, and, being much pleased with it, carried it to the King. Gilpin 
was now desired by several of his friends to print it. He alleged the hazard 
of printing a work which so many plates would make expensive. A subscrip- 
tion was advised, and the Duchess-Dowager of Portland wrote to him on the 
subject, and sent him a note of £100 as her subscription. He did not, how- 
ever, like the idea of pushing or soliciting his friends for a subscription : he 
chose rather, if he did print it, to rely on the public He therefore declined 
the idea of subscription, and returned the Duchess’s note, with many thanks 
for her generosity. His friend Mr. Mason advised him to try the taste of the 
public with a smaller work. This advice he took, and printed a few pictur- 
esque remarks on the River Wye and some parts of South Wales. This work 
was very well received ; and Gilpin now thought he might venture to 
print his larger works on the lakes of Cumberland and Westmoreland, but 
with fewer plates than the drawings he had made for it. 


The Rev. Richard Warner has, in his “ Literary Recol- 
lections,” given us most interesting details as to Gilpin’s 
parish work at Boldre. Boldre was a most quiet parish, 
away from all the busy scenes of town or tourist life, and 
afforded Gilpin full opportunity of indulging his literary 
and artistic tastes. His work in connection with the 
school, which he founded and endowed in the parish, only 
concerns us in that it was his desire to raise money, for 
this favourite object of his, that induced him to print so 
much and to draw so much; for not only the proceeds of 
his publications, but also the produce of the drawings which 
he was in the habit of selling, were devoted to the bene- 
volent objects referred to. These drawings, he tells us, 
“were chiefly imaginary, and seldom went beyond the idea 
of rough sketches. They required, therefore, if the ex- 
pression be not presuming, some skill to examine them, 
for there was neither colour nor neatness of execution to 
allure the eye.” He put many of his drawings also into 
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books, and prefixed to them written notes, either explana- 
tory or instructive, which he hoped would give them some 
value. 

I may here quote from one of Gilpin’s essays, a kind of 
explanation of his style of sketching, and an apology for 
one of the unusual characteristics of it. He says :— 

Some apology may, perhaps, be necessary for the uniformity of one prin- 
ciple which runs through most of the designs here exhibited, and that is, the 
practice of throwing the foreground into shade. Many artists throw their 
lights on the foreground, and often, no doubt, with good effect. But in 
general we are, perhaps, better pleased with a dark foreground. It makes a 
kind of graduating shade from the eye through the removed parts of the 
picture, and carries off the distance better than any other contrivance. 

For the benevolent purpose, before mentioned, he 
drew up, he tells us in his Memoir, “a catalogue of his 
drawings, and books of drawings, to which was added a 
sort of criticism on his own drawings, that the purchaser 
might know beforehand, what he had to expect.” “This 
account,” he says, “ was adorned with two or three plates 
of figures,” by his brother, Mr. Sawrey Gilpin, R.A., who 
is known as the Landseer of the last century. Almost the 
last words uttered by Gilpin were to the effect that, “on all 
these circumstances he rested quietly, in hopes that he 
had furnished a sufficient endowment for his school after 
his death. If not,” he tells us, “he left several papers 
behind, yet unpublished (three journies, into Norfolk, 
North Wales, and along the southern coast of Britain, 
several dialogues, and other things), which his executors 
might dispose of to make up the sum he wanted.” 

The result of these special efforts was, according to the 
Editor of the Autobiography, as follows: “The first amount 
raised from the sale of his writings was £400, with which 
new schools were built.” And, shortly after the above- 
quoted account was written, Mr. Gilpin sold his accumu- 
lation of drawings at a realised price of over £1,200, which 
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was employed towards an endowment. “ He again, more 
assiduously than ever,” it is stated, “laboured with his 
pencil during the remaining two years of his life, and with 
such success that, after his decease, more than £1,600 was 
produced by the sale at Christie’s, to be applied,” as it 
was, “ to the benefit and extension of the schools.” 

Many of these drawings have, I understand, found their 
way to South Kensington, whence they are occasionally 
lent out to Art Schools and Exhibitions, as models or 
examples. 

I will now treat, seriatim, but only superficially, with 
Gilpin’s works on the Picturesque and kindred topics ; 
here and there selecting certain interesting, striking, or 
well-written periods, as specimens of his graceful literary 
style, singling out, in preference, his more epigrammatic 
passages. 

(1) “The River Wye” of which six editions have 
appeared, the first in 1782. The name of the “aquatinter” 
who reproduced the author’s drawings, as illustrations 
of this first edition, has never been disclosed. The 
“ facsimilist ” employed on the second edition (1789) was 
Jukes, the pupil of Paul Sandby, and instructor of Samuel 
Alken (the best known of the English aquatinters), who 
later became Gilpin’s “ engraver general.” 

With reference to the general subject of the aquatint 
style of engraving, or colour wash (then recently come into 
vogue), Gilpin has some interesting notes in the later 
editions of his “ Essay on Prints,” which first appeared in 
1768 (the very date, by the way, of the first publication of 
an aquatint), and which immediately gained for its author 
a high place among contemporary art critics and 
connoiseurs. 

Let me make two quotations from this book on the 
River Wye—quotations showing some characteristics of 
the author's style of observation and description. 
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The author, after referring to a certain view as “one of 
the grandest on the river,” adds that he would not call it 
“correctly picturesque,” which is “seldom the character 
of a purely natural scene.” 


Nature [he holds] is always great in design ; but unequal in composition. 
She is an admirable colourist ; and can harmonize her tints with infinite 
variety and inimitable beauty: but is seldom so correct in composition as to 
produce an harmonious whole. Either the foreground or the background is 
disproportioned, or some awkward line runs across the piece, or a tree is ill- 
placed, or a bank is formal, or something or other is not exactly what it should be. 
The case is, the immensity of nature is beyond human comprehension. She 
works on a vast scale, and, no doubt, harmoniously, if her schemes could be 
comprehended. The artist in the meantime is confined toaspan. He lays 
down his little rules, therefore, which he calls the principles of picturesque 
beauty, merely to adapt such diminutive parts of nature’s surfaces to his own 
eye as come within its scope. 

Hence, therefore, the painter, who adheres strictly to the composition of 
nature, will rarely make a good picture. His picture must contain a whole: 
his archetype is but a part. 


In general, however, he may obtain views of such parts of nature as with 
the addition of a few trees, or a little alteration in the foreground (which is a 
liberty that must always be allowed) may be adapted to his rules ; though he 
is rarely so fortunate as to find a landscape completely satisfactory to 
him. 


The other passage is where he says :— 


Nature never colours in this offensive way. Her surfaces are never white. 
The chalky cliff is the only permanent object of the kind, which she allows 
to be her’s; and this seems rather a force upon her from the boisterous 
action of a furious element. But even here it is her constant endeavour to 
correct the offensive tint. She hangs her cliffs with samphire, and other 
marine plants, or she stains them with various hues, so as to remove, in 
part at least, the disgusting glare. 


And then a little later says :— 


In these remarks I mean only to insinuate that white is a hue which 
nature expunges from all her works—except in the touch of a flower, an 
animal, a cloud, a wave, or some other diminutive or transient object ; and 
that her mode of colouring should always be the model of ours. 

(2) “ The English Lakes, or the Northern Tour,” 2 vols., 
first published in 1786, and going through four editions, 
each with numerous illustrative aquatints. It is in this 
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book that occur mest of the piquantly epigrammatic touches 


which make Gilpin’s literary work so fascinating. I will 


venture to convey a few to these pages :— 


The ground indeed [he says] which the author has taken, that of examining 
landscape by the rules of picturesque beauty, seems rather a deviation from 
nature to art. Yet, in fact, it is not so: for the rules of picturesque beauty 
we know are drawn from nature: so that to examine the face of nature by 
these rules, is no more than to examine nature by her own most beautiful 
exertions. Thus Shakespear :— 


There is an art, 


Which does mend Nature—change it rather: but 
That art itself is Nature. 


On the other hand, he who works from imagination—that is, he who culls 
from nature the most beautiful parts of her productions—a distance here, and 
there a foreground —combines them artificially, and removing everything 
offensive, admits only such parts as are congruous and beautiful—will in all 
probability make a much better landscape than he who takes all as it comes, 
and without selecting beauties, copies only what he sees presented in each 
particular scene. 


He, however, later qualifies the above in the following 
terms :— 


Such alterations only your artist should make as the nature of the country 
allows, and the beauty of composition requires. Trees he may generally plan 
or remove at pleasure. Ifa withered stump suit the form of his landscape 
better than the spreading oak which he finds in nature, he may make the 
exchange—or he may make it if he wish for a spreading oak where he finds a 
withered trunk. He has no right, we allow, to add a magnificent castle, an 
impending rock, or a river to adorn his foreground. These are new features. 

3ut he may certainly break an ill-formed hillock, and shovel the earth about 

him, as he pleases, without offence. He may pull upa piece of awkward 
paling—he may throw down a cottage—he may even turn the course of a 
road or a river a few yards on this side or that. These trivial alterations may 
greatly add to the beauty of his composition ; and yet they interfere not with 
the truth of portrait. 


Elsewhere in this book he gives the following useful 
hints to sketchers from nature :— 


It is certainly an error [he says] in landscape painting to comprehend too 
much. It turns a picture intoa map. Nothing is more delusive than to sup- 
pose that every view which pleases in nature will please in painting. In nature 
the pleasure arises from the eye’s roaming from one passage to another, and 
making its remarks on each. In painting (as the eye is there confined within 
certain limits) it arises from seeing some select spot adorned agreeably to the 
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rules of art. And the painter who wishes to make a pleasing composition 
must not include more than he can thus adorn, His foreground and his dis- 
tance must bear a proportion to each other, which cannot be the case if he 
include a vast compass. 


Gilpin had some wit, and it is unfortunate for us lovers 
of the ludicrous and the laughable that he does not oftener 
indulge this faculty. Possibly his sacred calling, and the 
serious form which many of his productions took, and the 
serious object he had in view when publishing the others, 
kept his humour in severe check, The following is a 


’ 


rather sly hit at ‘‘renovators” and “ restorers: ”— 


Since this view of Windermere Island was taken [he says in a second 
edition] it hath been under the hands of improvement. The proprietor, I have 
been told, spent six thousand pounds upon it, with which sum he has contrived 
to do almost everything that one would wish had been left undone. It is now 
in other hands, which may probably restore its beauty ! 


One of the finest descriptions in this book—perhaps 
one of the finest in the whole series—is the description of 
Sealeby Castle, the author’s birthplace, and twice the 
family seat of the Gilpins :— 


About three miles further we visited the ruins of Scaleby Castle. This 
was another of those fortified houses which are so frequent in this country. 
It stands, as castles rarely do, on a flat ; and yet though its site be ill adapted 
to any modes of defence, it has been a place of more than ordinary strength. 
Rocks, knolls, and bold, projecting promontories, on which castles usually 
stand, suggest various advantages of situation, and generally determine the 
kind of structure. Ona flat the engineer was at liberty to choose his own. 
Every part was alike open to assault. He first drew two circular motes round 
the spot he designed to fortify : the circumference of the outward circle was 
somewhat more than half a mile. The earth thrown out of these two motes 
—which were broad and deep—seems to have been heaped up at the centre, 
where there is a considerable rise. On this was built the castle, which 
was entered by two drawbridges and defended by a high tower and a 
very lofty wall. The castle [of which the artist gives a sketch] 
preserved its perfect form till the civil wars of the last century, when 
the castle, in too much confidence of its strength, shut its gates against 
Cromwell, then marching into Scotland, who made it a monument of his 
vengeance. What share of picturesque genius Cromwell might have I know 
not. Certain, however, it s that no man, since Henry VIII., has con- 
tributed more to adorn this country with picturesque ruins. The difference 
between these two masters lay chiefly in the style of ruins in which they 
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composed. Henry adorned his landscapes with the ruins of abbeys, Cromwell 
with those of castles. I have seen many pieces by this master executed in a very 
grand style, but seldom a finer monument of his masterly hand than this, He 
has rent the tower and demolished two of its sides ; the edges of the other 
two he has shattered into broken lines. The chasm discovers the whole plan 
of the internal structure, the vestiges of the several storeys, the insertion of 
the arches which supported them, the windows for speculation, and the breast- 
work for assault. 


After describing the walls of the castle, and the large 
bastion, and the chambers of the place, and the dark and 
capacious dungeons beneath, he says, referring to the area 
within the moat, consisting of several acres :— 


When the house was inhabited (whose cheerful and better days are still 
remembered) this area was the garden ; and all around on the outside of the 
mote stood noble trees irregularly planted, the growth of a century. Beneath 
the trees ran a walk round the castle ; to which the situation naturally gave 
that pleasing curve which in modern days hath been so much the object of art. 

This venerable pile has now undergone a second ruin. The old oaks and 
elms, the ancient natives of the scene, are felled. Weeds and spiry grass have 
taken possession of the courts, and obliterated the very plan of a garden : 
while the house itself (whose hospitable roof deserved a better fate) is now a 
scene of desolation. Two wretched families, the only inhabitants of the place, 
occupied the two ends of the vaulted hall when we saw it; the fragment of 
a tattered curtain reaching half-way to the top being the simple boundary of 
their respective limits, All the rest was waste ; no other part of the house 
was habitable. The chambers unwindowed and almost unroofed, fluttering 
with rags of ancient tapestry, were the haunts of daws and pigeons, which 
burst out in clouds of dust when the doors were opened: while the floors, 
yielding to the tread, make curiosity dangerous. A few pictures, heirlooms of 
the wall, which have long deserved oblivion, by I know not what fate are the 
only appendages of this dissolving pile which have triumphed over the 
injuries of time. 


(3) “The Highlands of Scotland,’ also in two volumes, 
first issued in 1789, and going through two later editions, 
all similarly illustrated as the volumes on the “ English 
Lakes.” 

It is in the second volume of this work that occurs the 
following expressive passage :— 

The coarsest face of nature is a comely face, and though her features in 


these barren countries have no great share of sweetness and beauty, yet there 
is always something wildly graceful and expressive in her countenance. 
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One of his dicta, which appears to have been regarded 
with scepticism by his contemporaries, we in these days of 
the photograph (and of the Meisenbach facsimiles of the 
photograph) can now emphatically confirm. It was with 
reference to mountain perspective, and this is how he in- 
troduces his then startling discovery :— 


And here I cannot help disclosing what appears to me a truth ; though 
so bold a one that it ought only perhaps to be opened to the initiated. In the 
exhibition of distant mountains on paper or canvas, unless you make them 
exceed their real or proportional size, they have no effect. It is inconceivable 
how objects lessen by distance. Examine any distance, closed by mountains, 
in a camera [obscura], and you will easily see what a poor diminutive appearance 
the mountains make. By the power of perspective they are lessened to 
nothing. Should you represent them in your landscape in so diminutive a 
form all dignity and grandeur of idea would be lost. The case is, a scrap of 
canvas compared with the vastness of nature’s scale misleads the eye, and if 
the exact proportion of the mountain be observed it is so trifling that we 
cannot easily persuade ourselves it is the representative of so vast and enormous 
@ mass, 


At the time Gilpin wrote, England, or, rather, the art 
world of England, was full of the landscape gardening 
reforms of “Capability Brown,” who, in his own depart- 
ment (admittedly a very high and honourable one), was 
earnestly striving to achieve or secure the picturesque in 
the gardens and home parks of the English gentry. 
Gilpin had just visited a Scotch estate which Brown had 
been “improving,” and what he saw suggested the following 
characteristic remarks on the share, that ruins have, in 
picturesque scenery around and adjoining an inhabited 
mansion :— 


If Mr. Brown should proceed a step farther—pull down the ruin and 
build an elegant mansion—everything would then be right and in its proper 
place. But ina ruin the reigning ideas are solitude, neglect, and desolation. 
The envirors of a house should partake of the elegance or grandeur of the 
mansion they adorn, because harmony and propriety require it. If there is 
force in this reason, it surely holds equally true that a ruin should be left in a 
state of wildness and negligence. Harmony and propriety require one as much 
as the other. 
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Of what improvement then is the scenery of aruin capable? Of some, no 
doubt. Buta sort of negligent air should run through the whole ; and if art 
should always be concealed, it should here be totally hid. The precept con- 
veyed in those beautiful lines cannot be too religiously applied to scenes like 
these— 

If art 
E’er dares to tread, ’tis with unsandal’d foot, 
Printless, as if the place were holy ground. 


(4) “Forest Scenery.’"—The next publication of this 


> 


“picturesque” class was the “Forest Scenery,” already 
alluded to—probably the most popular and most lasting of 
Gilpin’s books. It is certainly the book from which are 
taken the greatest number of quotations found in commen- 
taries and reviews of Gilpin’s picturesque works. For that 
reason it need, or should, not be cited from at all here. 

Of the six remaining “picturesque” works, I have 
space to deal with two only, viz. the early Essays “on 
picturesque beauty, and the art of sketching landscape.” 
The interesting posthumous work, known as “Gilpin’s 
Day,” is little else than a gallery of pictures with short 
illustrated notes—a beautiful gallery, it is true. [See 
Illustrations. } 

Before proceeding further, I should like to record, or 
recall, that Gilpin has had one of the highest honours 
conferable on an author, viz., the privilege not only ofa 
commentary, but of an analytical synopsis* of his 
writings on the picturesque. I wonder if he will ever 
be actually concordanced. 


Language, like light, is a medium ; and the true philosophic style, like 
light from a north window, exhibits objects clearly and distinctly, without 
soliciting attention toitself. In subjects of amusement, indeed, language may 





* The Rev. T. D. Fosbroke, M.A., published, in 1826, a volume—a copy is in the Man- 
chester Reference Library—the former part of which, called the ‘‘ Tourists’ Grammar,” 
consists of, as its sub-title would indicate, an ‘‘ Epitome of Gilpin’s Principles of the 
Picturesque.” The following is a sample, taken at random, of Fosbroke’s notes, two 
or three lines compressing half a page (‘‘ Mountains,” p. 29):—‘‘The heaviness of a 
mountain is taken off by good combinations of broken ground, rocks, and wood. 
Mountain lines should have easy sweeps; for too many tops of mountains, like hay-cocks 
injure the ideas of simplicity and grandeur.” 
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gild somewhat more and colour with the dies of fancy ; but where information 
is of more importance than entertainment, tho’ you cannot throw too strong a 
ight, you should carefully avoid a coloured one. The style of some writers 
resembles a bright light placed between the eye and the thing to be looked at. 
The light shews itself, and hides the object ; and, it must be allowed, the 
execution of some painters is as impertinent as the style of such writers. 

Thus writes Gilpin, in one of his famous “ Essays,” that 
made him so many disciples and gained him so much 
fame. His first “Three Essays” were published in 1792, 
and were reprinted in 1794 and again in 1808, jointly 
with his ‘Two Essays,” first published in the year of his 
death (1804). 

I must not omit a reference to the public correspon- 
dence which, towards the close of the last century, was 
carried on between Gilpin and other exponents of the 
“ Picturesque” (art and science), with reference to the 
difference between the “Beautiful” and the “Picturesque,” 
and between the “Sublime,” or grand, or great, and the 
“ Beautiful ””—a correspondence which produced not only 
Sir Uvedale Price’s book, but also Alison’s famous book 
on “Taste.” Burke had written some classical essays on 
the Sublime and the Beautiful, and all England was then 
ringing with the admiration called forth by these essays. 

Gilpin asks, in one of his “ Essays,” a question—W hat is 
that quality in objects, which particularly marks them 
as picturesque ? and proceeds— 

In examining the real object, we shall find that one source of beauty 
arises from that species of elegance which we call smoothness or neatness ; for 
the terms are nearly synonymous. The higher the marble is polished, the 
brighter the silver is rubbed, and the more the mahogany shines, the more 
each is considered as an object of beauty; asif the eye delighted in gliding 
smoothly over a surface. . . . . But in picturesque representation it 
seems somewhat odd, yet pangs we shall find it equally true, that the reverse 
of this is the case; and that the idea of neat and smooth, instead of being 
picturesque, in reality strip the object in which they reside of all pretensions 
to picturesque beauty. Nay, farther, we do not scruple to assert that rough- 
ness forms the most essential point of difference between the beautiful and the 
picturesque ; as it seems to be that particular quality which makes objects 
chiefly pleasing in painting. 

22 
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Gilpin has rendered good service to the community by 
his strong and constant advocacy of sketching, to be 
undertaken by amateur artists on tours. 


Painting [he says] is both a science and an art ; and if so very few attain 
perfection, who spend a life-time on it, what can be expected from those who 
spend only their leisure? The very few gentlemen-artists, who excel in 
painting, scarce afford encouragement for common practice. But the art of 
sketching landscape is attainable by a man of business: and it is certainly 
more useful ; and, I should imagine, more amusing, to attain some degree of 
excellence in an inferior branch, than to be a mere bungler in a superior. 
Even if you should not excel in execution (which indeed you can hardly 
expect) you may at least by bringing home the delineation of a fine country, 
dignify an indifferent sketch. You may please yourself by administering 
strongly to recollection ; and you may please others by conveying your ideas 
more distinctly in an ordinary sketch than in the best language. 


In conclusion, I should like to quote the Editor of the 
Warner letters :— 


But however splendid as a writer, Mr. Gilpin’s chief claim to the admira- 
tion of his contemporaries, and the imitation of posterity, arose from the 
excellencies of his professional, and the virtues of his private, character. 

Lively in his conversation, cheerful in his manners, and with a countenance 
beaming benevolence and peace, he evinced, that the most ardent piety was 
compatible with innocent gaiety, and that true religion is ever the parent of 
joy and tranquillity. Moderate, rational, and liberal in his theological principles, 
he lost no friend by petulant dogmatism, and made no enemies by unchristian 
intolerance. 

He lived till the age of 80, beloved and venerated by those who knew him 
best ; admired and esteemed by those to whom he was only known by his 
character and writings ; and closed his upright, useful, and exemplary life on 
the 5th April, 1804. He was buried in Boldre churchyard, where the following 
memorial of him, written by himself, is inscribed, on a stone that marks the 
place of his grave :— 

“Tn a quiet mansion, beneath this stone, secured from the afflictions, and 
still more dangerous enjoyments, of life, lie the remains of William Gilpin, 
some time vicar of this parish ; together with the remains of Margaret his 
wife, After living above fifty years in happy union, they hope to be raised, in 
God’s good time (through the atonement of a blessed Redeemer for their 
repented transgressions), to a state of joyful immortality. Here it will bea 
new joy, to see several of their good neighbours, who now lie scattered in 
these sacred precincts around them.” 


Gilpin was one of those men whom Shakspeare knew 
and honoured and loved. I can imagine the poet watching 
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the artist, pencil in hand, slowly pacing, observant and 
contemplative, the moss-carpeted avenues of a “ New 
Forest of Arden ;” or, still observant and contemplative, 
rambling on the banks of a classic Wye, and of a still 
more classic Avon, and crossing and recrossing their tribu- 
tary streamlets ; or, again, still observant and contemplative 
(perhaps never deeply studious), gazing with rapture on the 
“nature-thrown” rocks and boulders, and “man-hewn” 
castles of that western midland country ; and can picture 
the poet, half inspired by the sight, half prompted by 
his sympathy, taking up his mighty pen, and forthwith 
recording that he had seen a man who— 


Found tongues in trees, books in the running brouks, 
Sermons in stones, and good in everything. 























THE SANDS OF WEEPING. 


A LEGEND OF LLANFAIRFECHAN. 
BY WILLIAM E. A. AXON. 


HE watcher by the Llanfairfechan shore, 
When the ebb tide has reached the lowest line, 
The ruined base of Helyg’s palace walls 
Slow crumbling through the centuries, still may see, 
Mute witness of a tragedy of yore. 
The story lingers yet on bardic lips, 
And this the fashion of that ancient tale. 


Gwendud the fair of all her father’s court 

Was fairest, but she was proud as fair ; 

Not the bright angel Lucifer who fell, 

Was prouder than this maid, Gwendud the fair. 
When Bleddyn came to woo the lovely maid, 
The boldest swordsman he in all the land, 

She would not listen to his tale of love. 
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“ Bleddyn,” said Gwendud, “I will never wed 
“Save one who wears the bright and golden chain, 
“The torque that marks him one of regal state.” 
When Bleddyn left her, sad at heart was he, 

And as he strode in melancholy mood 

Far from the towers of Helyg’s princely halls, 

He met a mystic woman in the road,— 

A woman who could read in Fate’s dark page 

The mystery of the things that were to be. 

‘Is this,” she said, “‘ the swordsman bold and brave, 
“Who is cast down by a proud damsel’s frown ? 
“Gwendud the fair will only wed with one 

“Who wears around his neck the golden torque, 

“ And Bleddyn if he will take my advice 

“May quickly wear the torque and win the maid.” 
Then Bleddyn answered, “ How can that thing be ? 
“ A skilful swordsman I, but not a prince.” 

Then the witch woman said to Bleddyn bold, 
“This very night the Saxon prince will leave 
“The court of Rhun the great, where he has been 
“ A hostage for these seven summers past. 

“Tf you would win fair Gwendud seek him out,— 
“This Saxon Herbert fair of hair and face,— 

“ And be his guide from Caer Rhun’s stately halls, 
“And by the wayside you may slay the lad, 

“ And take the golden torque from off his neck, 

** And take the riches that he bears with him, 

“ And wed with Helyg’s daughter, Gwendud fair.” 
Thus speaking evil counsel fled the witch, 

And Bleddyn took his way to great Caer Rhun, 
To be a guide unto the Saxon prince. 

As Herbert walked along by Bleddyn’s side, 
While visions of his far-off Saxon home 

Filled all his youthful spirit with delight, 
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They reached a brook beside a narrow pass, 

And near this gloomy Pass of the Two Stones 

Did Bleddyn slay the fair-haired Saxon prince. 
Then taking from his neck the golden torque, 

He left the body by the swift brook side, 

And took his way to Gwendud’s stately home, 

And told her all the sad and ghastly tale, 

How he for love of her had slain the boy 

Whose body lay unburied by the brook. 

She held the golden torque within her hand, 

And gazed on Bleddyn with dilated eyes 

Where pride, and love, and fear, and horror strove. 
“Go now,” she said, “and bury this poor lad 
“Whom thou hast murdered for the love of me, 
‘For if great Rhun should hear of this foul deed 
“Thy life is lost and all thy labour vain.” 

Then Bleddyn hastened to the reddened brook, 
And dug a grave close by the water side. 

But, as he bent him to the weary work, 

He heard a voice cry loudly “ Vengeance waits.” 
Full of remorse and fear then Bleddyn fled, 

And poured his anguish into Gwendud’s ears, 

And begged that he might now return the torque, 
And make amendment for his evil deed. 

But she relented not, but bade him, “Go, 

“ And if the voice should cry, then ask it ‘When ?” 
So Bleddyn with a weary heart returned 

And dragged the body to its narrow grave. 

Then said the voice once more in piercing tone, 
“Vengeance awaits.’” And Bleddyn, sad at heart, 
Then faintly ask’d, “ When shall this vengeance be ?” 
And like an echo from a far-off hill 

There came the answer, “In thy grandchild’s days.’ 
With this reply he went to Gwendud fair, 
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And she, to comfort him, who for her sake 

Had brought this sinful stain upon his soul, 

Said, ‘‘ Bleddyn, do not grieve o’ermuch, for we 

“ By then may be within our quiet graves.” 

So Bleddyn wedded Gwendud, and they dwelt 

In Helyg’s palace by the sounding sea. 

And Bleddyn was the bravest in the land, 

And ruled with justice and was merciful ; 

And Gwendud’s pride was tempered by her love. 
And she was fair and stately, tender, strong, 

And all the people owned her kindly sway, 

And children grew around them and became 

Brave warlike youths and beauteous winsome maids. 
So passed the days and years, and Bleddyn’s hair 
Grew white with age, but ever in his heart 

He heard the echo of the voice that cried 
“Vengeance awaits thee.” And in Gwendud’s heart 
The echo sounded of the voice that cried, 

And as her children’s children touched her knee 
She feared for them the falling of the doom. 

One summer day they made a feast for all, 

Their daughters, and their sons, and those whom they 
Had wedded, and the children who had come 

To make a sunshine in their lordly halls. 

Right blythe and happy were the guests who there 
Made gladsome merriment in Helyg’s towers. 

And Bleddyn looked with pride on this fair tribe, 
Boys of his valour, girls of Gwendud’s charm ; 

And Gwendud looked upon the merry throng 

And thought, “The punishment of pride will come, 
“For ‘ Vengeance waiteth,’ said the warning voice.” 
But nothing knew the laughing crowd of this, 

And faster, faster went the circling dance, 

And louder grew the sound of joy and song, 
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And sweeter came the pulses of the harp, 

And deeper raptures fell upon the bard, 

Myrddin the skilful harper, as he sang. 

At last there came a wailing in the strain, 

A sad foreboding of the griefs to be. 

“There is a curse upon this house,” he said, 

“ Vengeance awaiteth all its dooméd race.” 

Then dark-browed Gwynhwfar who served him said, 
“ More wine will cure thee of these solemn thoughts, 
“And thou shalt have the best our cellar holds.” 
“More wine,” said Myrddin, “‘ but I bid thee watch, 
“ Lest the salt water be amidst the wine, 

“For if the fishes in the cellar swim 

“The vengeance that awaits has found its time.” 
She went light-hearted down the steps for wine, 
But quickly came she back with trembling feet, 
And her dark brow was pale with sudden fear— 
“The water is upon us, let us fly.” 

Then Myrddin took her by the hand to fly, 

And as they turned, above the festal noise, 

Louder than song, and laugh, and harper’s glee, 
Came the dull roar of waters on the walls. 

Strong were the palace walls, but stronger far 

The cruel waves that quickly broke them down, 
That drowned the maiden by her lover's side, 

That snatched the infant from the mother’s breast : 
And overwhelmed in one quick ruin all 

The wealth and state of Bleddyn and his queen. 
And as they saw their children borne away 

In the wild whirl of waters: heard the scream 

Of those they could not save: still in their ears 
There rang the echo of the warning voice, 

That first from murdered Herbert’s grave had come. 
Vengeance slow moving now had struck its doom, 
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And Gwendud’s pride had met its punishment, 
And Bleddyn’s crime had wrought its bitter fate, 
And brought destruction not for him alone, 

But for the blameless children of his race. 


Few were they who escaped from Helyg’s hall, 
But Gwynhwfar and Myrddin were of these. 
Through the dark night, and through the angry wave, 
They reached the shore and waited for the dawn, 
And when the morning light stole o’er the waves, 
Where once stood Helyg’s palace, roared the sea. 
Then did the sad survivors raise their voice, 

And wailed for Bleddyn and for Gwendud dead, 
And for their children, and for those who sat 
Beside their board and ate their bread and salt, 
And served them loyally and now had died 
Amid the ruin of this ancient home. 


And from that day they called this gleaming waste 
That glitters redly ‘neath the ruddy sun, 

“The Sands of Weeping,” and the moaning waves 
Sound yet an echo of that far off woe. 














WHEN LEAVES HAVE FALLEN. 


BY JOHN MORTIMER. 


For never-resting time leads summer on 
To hideous winter, and confounds him there ; 
Sap check’d with frost, and lusty leaves quite gone. 


Shakespeare— Sonnets.” 


T is a dreary November afternoon and a vaporous cloud 
possesses the earth. The lane which divides the wood- 
land is deep-rutted and there are pools of water in the 
hollow places. The rain patters down between bare 
branches and falls upon thick layers of dead and sodden 
leaves that lie beneath the trees, and the moisture hangs 
in beaded drops upon the briar and bramble sprays. A 
dark mist partially veils the moorland and spreads over 
the neighbouring parkland, where the silent sheep show 
like dim slow-moving spots of greyish wool upon the 
soddened green of the dull pasturage. Save for the ever- 
green firs, the hedgerow hollies, and some shrubs of 
rhododendron that grow amongst its underwood, there is 
little foliage left, and that is sere and yellowing to the fall, 
for it is— 


That time of year . 


When yellow leaves, or none, or few, do hang 
Upon those boughs which shake against the cold 
Bare ruin’d choirs, where late the sweet birds sang. 
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The sadness of the day has silenced the songs of the 
birds— 


No lark could pipe to skies so dull and grey. 


Occasionally a twitter may be heard in the depths of the 
wood, but the blackbird and the throstle are silent as they 
cross and recross the lane in furtive flight. Now and again 
the brief hoarse cackle of the pheasants may be heard from 
the cover into which, beneath the bordering hedgerow, 
two of these long-tailed birds are seen disappearing at the 
approach of the intruding stranger. In loftier flight a 
solitary magpie wings its way to some more distant resting 
place. “One for sorrow, two for mirth,” so runs the old 
saying. The second magpie is not in evidence, and so the 
other long-tailed bird becomes, in a superstitious sense, 
suggestive of the sadness of the time. The day is favour- 
able to such impressions, and all sorts of rhymes consistent 
with its mood, pass through the reflective mind. The 
silent bird on the branch there may possibly be mourning 
a lost mate, and in this connection one of Shelley’s last 
songs comes back, to the tune of— 


A widow bird sate mourning for her love 
Upon a wintry bough, 


There was no leaf upon the forest bare, 
No flower upon the ground. 


A weasel crosses the lane, passing timidly from cover to 
cover. The song and the weasel suggest the melancholy 
Jaques in the forest of Arden, listening to the singing of 
Amiens, with the sorrowful-minded philosopher’s “ More, 
I prithee, more. I can suck melancholy out of a song as 
a weasel sucks eggs. More, I prithee, more.” Then 
another song floats into the mind as a leaf sails down the 
silent air, and this time the rhymes are Tennyson’s, the 
burden of them running thus— 
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A spirit haunts the year’s last hours, 
Dwelling among these yellowing bowers ; 





My very heart faints and my whole soul grieves 

At the moist rich smell of the rotting leaves, 
And the breath 

Of the fading edges of box beneath, | 

And the year’s last rose. 


That last rose nipped in the blooming was seen still 
drooping from its stem on the wall of a cottage near the 
entrance of the woodland lane. The blighted rain- 
smitten flower, in its decay and death, wedded itself in a 
mysterious way with the sound of a passing bell, heard 
through the wet mist, from some distant church tower, the 
solemn tolling coming like a refrain from the ‘Golden 
Legend,” anent those voices, that 


O’er the world do flee, 
And are not heard of men. 


The voice of a soul that goeth home, 
And the Angel of the Rain. 


Back again on a Tennysonian track the memory turns, 
and this time the dripping woodland, with its yellow and 
fallen leaves, recalls some rhymes regarding “A Spiteful 
Letter.” What was the origin of that epistle I know not, 
but it came, it would seem, after the fall of the leaf, to the 
Laureate who has lately left us. 


Here, it is here, the close of the year, 
And with it a spiteful letter ; 

My name in song has done him much wrong, 
For himself has done much better. 


Rhymes and rhymes in the range of the times, 
Are mine for the moment stronger ? 

Yet hate me not, but abide your lot, 
I last but a moment longer. 
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This faded leaf, our names are as brief, 
What room is left for a hater ? 

Yet the yellow leaf hates the greener leaf, 
For it hangs one moment later. 


Brief, brief is the summer leaf, 
But this is the time of hollies ; 
O hollies and ivies and evergreens, 
How I hate the spites and the follies ! 

Beyond the woodland this rabbit-burrowed old lane, 
with its trenches choked with the drift of dead leaves, 
winds round in a more open way for a short space, and then 
takes me under a high holly hedge to a grove of beeches, 
between whose silver-grey boles I can see the rising plough- 
furrowed land behind, and the old grange with its clustered 
buildings looming up in a shadowy way through the grey 
mist, on the crest of the upland slope. As I walk to and 
fro beneath the beeches, smoking a soothing pipe, regard- 
less of the rain, I see coming slowly towards me an old 
man, bent well-nigh double, and leaning upon a stout and 
very needful staff. A coat is thrown over his bowed back, 
and he has made for himself leggings from some old 
sacking tied round with cords. As he comes along 


Bow-bent, his eyes for ever on the ground, 


I recognise in him an honest old labourer whom I have 
seen in the fields hereabouts, and who for more than thirty 
years, as he will tell you, has worked at the farm on the 
hill. The falling rain has stopped his labour for the day, 
and he is making his way back to his cottage home. We 
have some talk together, and I find him as quiet and 
uncomplaining as Wordsworth’s “leech-gatherer,” making 
no reference to his own infirmities, which seem the more 
emphasised when a young horseman rides rapidly by, 
reminding me, in the contrast, of 


The young heart, hot and restless, 
And the old subdued and slow. 
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He cannot take a pipe along with me, for he only smokes 
at home, but having consented to try some tobacco which 
may be new to him, he carefully wraps the fragrant weed 
in his pocket-handkerchief, with a quietly-expressed 
acknowledgment of this slight civility on the part of 
another wayfarer, who feels that he is indebted for a 
wholesome lesson in patient endurance from this example 
of— 
Long labour unto aged breath. 

When the old man had resumed his homeward walk, I 
turned my mind once more to woodland musings. When 
Wordsworth came upon the leech-gatherer his mind had 
been exercised in various reflective ways, and among other 
inspired singers he had been thinking of Burns— 

Of him who walked in glory and in joy, 
Behind his plough upon the mountain side.* 
Now Burns, perhaps more than any of his brother bards, 
is the poet of winter and rough weather. The dreary 
aspects of Nature had for him peculiar fascination, and 
one remembers to have read somewhere that one of his 
chief delights was to wander by the woodland-side when 
a storm was raging. So the cauld blast blows frequently 
through his verse, as when he sings— 
Oh! wert thou in the cauld blast, 
On yonder lea, on yonder lea, 
My plaidie to the angry airt, 
I’d shelter thee, I'd shelter thee. 
Or were I in the wildest waste, 
Sae black and bare, sae black and bare, 


The desert were a paradise, 
If thou wert there, if thou wert there. 





* In this connection I remember that as I came hither I saw a ploughman with his 
team resting in the furrows above a green ridge, the figures standing out in relief against 
the grey rainy sky. 
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Or again, in “ Man was made to mourn ”— 


When chill November’s surly blast 
Made fields and forests bare, 

One evening, as I wandered forth, 
Along the banks of Ayr, 

I spy'd a man whose aged step 
Seem’d weary, worn with care ; 

His face was furrowed o’er with years, 
And hoary was his hair. 


In “ The Cotter’s Saturday Night,” too, there is the same 
November chill :— 


November chil! blaws loud wi’ angry sugh ; 
The short’ning winter day is near a close ; 
The miry beasts retreating frae the plough, 
The black’ning trains o’ craws to their repose ; 
The toil-worn cotter frae*his labour goes, 


Then once more in his songs we come upon these lines, 
which appear to have a special fitness to the present 
occasion— 


The lazy mist hangs from the brow of the hill, 
Concealing the course of the dark-winding rill ; 
How languid the scenes, late so sprightly, appear, 
As autumn to winter resigns the pale year ! 

The forests are leafless, the meadows are brown, 
And all the gay foppery of summer is flown ; 
Apart let me wander, apart let me muse, 

How quick time is flying, how keen fate pursues. 


Behind the beeches, on the outer edge of the woodland, 
there is a rivulet, whose water flowing past has caught the 
sadness of this drear November day. In one of his sonnets 
Keats, dwelling upon peaceful images, has linked together 
in a line— 

A woodland rivulet—a poet’s death. 
Poets have not all died peacefully, but with last year’s 
fading leaves there faded out of life one of the foremost 
singers of our time, whose passing away was marked by 
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soothing sweet tranquillity. In an epilogue to “ Tiresias,” 
Tennyson, referring to the death of his friend Fitzgerald, 
says— 
And laying flowers, 
This wreath above his honoured head, 
And praying that, when I from hence 
Shall fade with him into the unknown, 
My close of earth’s experience 
May prove as peaceful as his own. 


And it was even as he wished, and so with the knowledge 
we have of that event, this woodland rivulet seems to 
fittingly symbolise it, reminding one as it does of— 


A peaceful being slowly passing by 
To some more perfect peace. 
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SHAKESPEARE’S CLASSICAL PLAYS. 
BY JAMES T. FOARD. 


is not in any spirit of reckless temerity that I 
approach the subject I have chosen for this paper, 
or with the faintest hope that I can add any 
material or beneficial contribution to the mountains of 
literature, in disquisition and commentary, already piled up 
about the poet’s name. The theme has been selected for 
other reasons. The Greek and Roman plays (and the 
term “classical,” as will, no doubt, be understood by 
my readers, is in this paper restricted to its primary 
meaning) are less familiar in dramatic representation than 
some other of the great author’s most matured and 
finished works. They are also among the loftiest achieve- 
ments of his genius. In diction and metrical perfection 
and grandeur of subject, in fidelity to history, local 
accuracy, and thorough dramatic reality, as well as 
in elevated conception, they stand on the highest 
pinnacle of the poet’s attained excellence, among the 
most famous of his most favoured dramas. 

These, perhaps, would be reasons sufficient to palliate, 
if not excuse, my adventure, if I could hope either by 
eloquence to interpret, or by reasoning to add, any useful 
commentary to that which already exists. But there are 
other motives to advance, by way of deprecation and 
apology. The Greek and Roman plays, “Julius Cesar,” 

23 
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“Antony and Cleopatra,” “Timon of Athens,” and 
“Coriolanus” (excluding those in part spurious, viz., 
“Pericles” and ‘Titus Andronicus,’ and satiric, as 
“Troilus and Cressida ”), indicate and express the author’s 
perfected and most practised style of art. His latest mode 
of work, his singular and, indeed, servile accuracy in 
treating historic subjects, his realistic method and 
absolute fidelity to nature and truth. 

My ambition is not solely by analysis to place Shakes- 
peare in an unattractive aspect, although unintentionally 
that result may be attained, but is merely that of a boy 
with an old toy, who, having exhausted every aspect of 
the outside, becomes eager to get at the inside. I wish 
to approach the poet from a novel and different point of 
view. To deal with the classic plays, by way of dissection 
and dismemberment. The process will, no doubt, be dry and 
uncongenial, certainly much less pleasant than that by 
eulogy or criticism, but it will be a change. Little new 
that is true, or true that is new, can be said either by 
way of praise or explanation, but the poetry of “The 
divine Williams” treated like a criminal deposition is 
certainly as novel a phase of treatment as occurs to me. 

In approaching the vivid and tragic aspects of the most 
momentous moments of antique life presented to us in 
these Roman plays, we must remember we are treading on 
another soil; that the land and the life are strange, the 
men are aliens, not merely by birth, but by race and 
blood. In contrasting them, for instance, with the 
English Historic plays, we are bound to consider and 
estimate the disadvantages under which the poet laboured 
relatively, in treating characters and people of habits, 
tastes, inclinations, and pursuits wholly foreign, and whose 
characteristics and susceptibilities are hardly to be 
imagined by men of Teutonic race. We must pause to 
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weigh the inevitable difficulties inseparable from their 
creator's inherited environment and prejudices, and 
thoroughly bear in mind that we are scrutinising an 
unusual employment of his powers, a varied and different 
experience, and an artistic undertaking which, whether 
judged from the intellectual standpoint as pure literature, 
or from the histrionic and dramatic aspect, differs essen- 
tially from the main body of the author’s works. 

That this is not a fanciful but a real difficulty in forming 
our judgment is obvious. An imaginary picture of a 
scene in a known land, is more likely to be accurate, than 
of one in a place unknown. That the features of England 
should be presented by an Englishman, is at any rate 
natural, even if that presentation shall be well nigh super- 
natural. That the same painter should pourtray Rome 
as faithfully, is much less a matter of course. The 
obstacles interposed by the distinctions of climate, custom 
and race are undoubted impediments to sympathy, even if 
they are not insurmountable barriers. Thus, the mythic 
goddesses of Rubens, in spite of his genius, are Flemish and 
not Hellenic, as Benjamin West’s Romans were simply 
London citizens. 

It may be part of that unconscious perfection of imagi- 
nation, which we are so fond of assigning to the poet, 
that he apprehended all arts, all knowledge, all experience; 
and was skilled as a statesman, lawyer, orator, diplomatist, 
soldier, and scholar. In the arena of the dissecting room, 
or the police court, however, these vaunting claims of 
omgnosticism (if the term may be allowed) cannot pass 
without challenge. If we ourselves concede them, the 
jealousy of rival nations will not. Such claims of omni- 
science are attributed to insular vanity, and insular 
ignorance. They are considered due to our natural and 
national boastfulness. Voltaire pointed out, at an early date, 
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with the commendable sincerity of a truly candid friend, 
that the conspirators in Julius Cesar were in no sense 
Romans, but a set of country boors meeting in a village 
alehouse, discoursing, like the vulgar churls they were, 
in the language of Shakspeare’s own day. The same 
discriminating judge also said that the magnificent 
speech of Cassius to Brutus in the first act, while 
detailing the vast wrongs under which Rome had 
laboured, was like “the discourse of Giles at a fair,” 
and that it was not at all in this manner, that the 
great men of the Roman Republic (who all spoke 
French) declaimed. This species of censure, followed 
longo intervallo by Mrs. Montague, M. Guizot, and 
M. Villemain, has prevailed. It was not Voltaire alone 
that declared that the poet’s Romans spoke like low 
English churls in a market, and that he had no con- 
ception of antique life, that his characters lacked 
dignity, and, above all, eloquence and elevation of 
mind ; but when it came to be understood, in Germany at 
any rate, that they were not such very poor and inferior 
Romans after all, and that there was in them some little 
resemblance to classic thought and action, we still had 
the depreciating suggestion of M. Taine that Brutus, Ajax, 
and Thersites were but masquerading modern English- 
men, or the not less grudging and ungenerous admission 
that if they were at all Roman, it was because the English 
citizen, in a certain objectionable way, resembled the 
inhabitants of the Latin Republic, and that there was 


therefore no merit in the delineation. This is what 
Heinrich Heine says :— 


A certain hardness, without any poetry, an avidity in sanguinary pursuits, 
an indefatigable energy and firmness of character are qualities that distin- 
guish Englishmen of to-day as much as they did the ancient Romans, only 
these last were land rats rather than water rats, but as to the utter absence of 
amiability, it is as strongly marked in the one case as in the other. 
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This is generous criticism, and, by comparison, most 
acute. The English are hard; they have no poetry. They 
did not produce Heine, but Shakespeare. Q.E.D. 

It is not material how far this “avidity in sanguinary 
pursuits” assisted the poet. My claim is that his Roman 
plays are truly Roman. That he had a truer, a grander 
conception of all the great figures of Roman antiquity— 
of Cesar, Brutus, Cassius, Antony, Lepidus, Cleopatra, 
Octavius, Casca, Decimus Brutus—than any historian, 
ancient or modern. That he had a more accurate, dis- 
criminating, minute, and perfect knowledge of the men, 
and that he had as complete and apprehensive a conception 
of all the essential aspects and attributes of Roman life 
as Plutarch, Velleius Paterculus, or Suetonius themselves. 
It is true that he is chiefly indebted to North’s translation 
of Plutarch for the materials of all his Roman plays ; that 
in one or two of his tragedies he has almost slavishly 
adhered to the historian’s text in the principal speeches of 
the chief characters; that he has in this manner and 
from this cause fallen into a few utterly trifling and unim- 
portant errors of detail* that no friendly eye could have 
ever discerned, and nothing save a miserable envy would 
have dilated on. But setting these minute specks aside, 
with no better material at his command than this second- 
hand translation, and perhaps some little aid from 
Philemon Holland’s Suetonius, he was able to realise, 
and did realise, the most distinctive, complete, and appre- 
hensive portraiture of every aspect of Roman life that was 
ever presented. 

Unmistakeably, as far as evidence is attainable, three at 
least out of the five plays 1 have indicated are, save as 
being quarried from the source mentioned, indisputably 





* See note, p, 339 as to Decius Brutus. Also Act 2, sc. 1, ‘The clock hath stricken 
three ;” Act 2, sc. 4, ‘‘ Run to the Capitol,” Act 2, sc. 1, etc. 
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as to every word and thought, the author’s own. They 
are not, as Malone stupidly and recklessly asserted, 
founded on existing or previous plays by some other 
mythic and unknown author. The circumstances, some 
of the speeches of the principal characters, all the main 
incidents and important utterances are copied from 
Plutarch in North’s text, and in some cases almost verbatim, 
except that they are rendered metrically. With this preface 
I now proceed to analyse such of the plays as the space at 
my command will permit, commencing with one of the 
noblest, “ Julius Cesar.” 
JULIUS CHSAR. 

As usual, in this tragedy, the poet plunges in medias 
res. His soul divines the thread of the entire catastrophe 
of the conspiracy, and he seizes it to guide him through the 
maze of events which follow. It is in one word, Cesarism. 
The extinction of the plebs. The people of Rome had 
become a populace. Bribed and corrupted in every form 
by Clodius, Sylla, Crassus, and Cesar, they had fallen 
from their high estate and become the mere rabble which 
Casca’s contemptuous language indicates, as false and 
fickle as Marullus declares them. The letters of Cicero, 
the lives of Mare Antony, Brutus, and Cesar in Plutarch, 
the pages of Suetonius, all point the same moral. It is this 
debasement and degradation of the once freedom-loving and 
high spirited people which makes the conspiracy of Cassius 
practicable, if not a necessity, and which gives a purpose 
and a unity of interest and completeness to the tragedy of 
Julius Cesar. 


Some critics, and I am much amazed that amongst them 
rank one or more honourable and most honoured names, 
such as Mr. Craik and Professor Dowden, have rashly 
suggested that the play should have been named Brutus, 
because he is the most heroic figure on the canvas, and 
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Cesar is killed early in the play. There could hardly have 
been a more frivolous comment. It is the tragedy of 
Julius Cesar. The tragedy of a conspiracy, the most 
gigantic in its purposes and object, and the quality of the 
conspirators, in its results and ultimate consequences in 
all the ages. If one will but read this play by the light of 
Cicero’s life and letters, the whole theory of the composition 
is at once solved. The killing of Cesar was by no means 
his death. His acts, laws, ordinances, influences for good 
and evil, the corruption he had inaugurated, the people 
he had demoralised, all survived him. These create the 
story and furnish the catastrophe of the tragedy. Over 
all the soul of Cesar sits. Brutus is the last sacrifice 
offered up to his offended manes, as Cesar was the first 
expiatory victim on the altar of Liberty, accepted by the 
Gods as one slain as a king, to be but the founder of a 
line of kings. 

Submitting ourselves at once to Dr. Farmer’s conclusion 
that Shakespeare based his Roman plays on North’s trans- 
lation of Amyot’s version of Plutarch of the year 1579, 
which is the sole result of the learned senior optime’s 
“masterly little essay,” as the Dictionary of National 
Biography terms it, and of his learning and life, we are 
struck at every turn, and in every phrase and line of the 
drama with the consummate knowledge of Roman life, of 
Roman men, and of Roman manners which the poet pos- 
sessed. There is not a hint of Decimus Brutus in Plutarch, 
who calls him Decius Brutus Albinus, Decius, says Mr. Craik, 
being a Gentilitian name.* Shakespeare has supplied and 





* Plutarch committed the blunder, finding the initial letter before the name, of 
calling Decimus—Decius Brutus. Shakspeare naturally followed Plutarch. Then 
comes the English critic, and Mr. Craik assures us that the blunder was so far unpardon- 
able—that it confounded things unlike, Decius not being a prenomen at all, but a Gen- 
tilitian name, like the Decii Fabii-Horatii. Yet we have known Gentilitian names used 
prenomens, I think, as Horatius Cocles, Decius Brutus. See Suetonius. 
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filled in the portrait, and we see by the Cicero correspon- 
dence with what perfect accuracy. There is no trace of the 
address of Brutus in the Greek historian. Yet all the 
masterly dialogues, the sustained orations, the familiar 
speeches, the trivial commonplace utterances of “the 
noblest Roman of them all,” are not merely true to nature 
and authentic, but when compared with his extant letters, 
seem instinct with his life and thought. If Shakespeare 
knew no other author, worked from no other source, then, 
indeed, he worked to marvellous purpose. The learned 
Master of Emmanuel, “the hero of his coterie, the classic 
of his college, who twice declined a bishoprick*, had 
studied to very little, and, indeed, a most pitiful result 
in contrast.” 

In illustration of this wondrous accuracy of perception, 
insight, genius, or what you will, let us contrast the 
well-known and hackneyed speeches of Brutus and of 
Antony after the death of Ceasar. The passages referring 
to these speeches, and which furnished the only hints to 
the poet, stand thus in North :— 

They (the rakehells), for the reverence they bare unto Brutus, kept silence 
to hear what he would say. When Brutus began to speak they gave him quiet 


audience ; howbeit immediately after they showed that they were not all 
contented with the murder. 


And thus, with reference to Antony :— 


Afterwards, when Cwsar’s body was brought into the market place, 
Antonius, making his funeral oration in praise of the dead, according to the 
ancient custom of Rome, and perceiving that his words moved the common 
people to compassion, he framed his eloquence to make their hearts yearn the 
more ; and, taking Czsar’s gown, all bloody, in his hand, he laid it open to 
the sight of them all, showing what a number of cuts and holes it had upon 
it. Therewithal the people fell presently into such a rage and mutiny, that 
there was no more order kept amongst the common people. 





* This was reported of Dr. Farmer. 
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These are the sole materials for the respective orations 
of the rival leaders, so far as we know, or as is probable, 
and we may compare the two speeches introduced by the 
poet, by these suggestions. 

Brutus, in his address, struggles rhetorically and artifi- 
cially to be laconic, pointed, concise. The style is laboured 
and stilted, less flowing and easy than his epistolary cor- 
respondence, yet marked by the same affectation of 
manner, and tendency to adopt the interrogative form, 
consequent on his Platonic studies. In this the poet 
adheres closely to Plutarch’s hint. Plutarch says— 


He was properly learned in the Latin tongue, and could also plead very 
well in Latin. But for the Greek tongue, they do note in some of his epistles, 
that he counterfeited that brief compendious manner of speech of the Lacex- 
demonians. As, when the war was begun, he wrote to the Pergamenians in 
this sort. ‘‘I understand you have given Dolabella money ; if you have done 
it willingly, you confess you have offended me; if against your wills, show it 
then by giving me willingly.” Another time, again unto the Samians, “ Your 
councils be long, your doings be slow. Consider the end.” * 


By this light, note Brutus’s speech— 


“Romans, countrymen, and lovers! hear me for my cause ; and be silent, 
that you may hear: believe me for mine honour; and have respect to mine 
honour, that you may believe: censure me in your wisdom ; and awake your 
senses, that you may the better judge,” etc., etc. 


Antony’s speech, on the other hand, is flowing, florid, 
pictorial, and descriptive, as befits Plutarch’s description 
of his eloquence. He was a conspicuous orator, the 
grandson of one who, in Tully’s view, was one of the 
chief Roman rhetoricians. But his manner was full of 
ostentation, like his life, and, according to his biographer, 
he affected the Asiatic luxuriance and exuberance of 
illustration and style. His speech is certainly much more 





* Compare this with the Spartan conciseness of Brutus to Cassius, in his final and 
considered reply, when asked to join the conspiracy :— 
That you do love me, I am nothing jealous ; 
What you would work me to, I have some aim 
° ° Pf ° What you have said, 
I will consider ; what you have to say, 
I will with patience hear. 
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fluent and ornate in diction than Brutus’s,* and although 
imaginative, is disfigured by one or two imstances of 
violent imagery, perilously near bathos, as thus :— 


Show you sweet Cresar’s wounds, poor, poor, dumb mouths, 
And bid them speak for me. 


But as a whole, this most noble albeit florid example of 
rhetoric is full of artifice and subtlety, disguised with an 
affectation of plainness and simplicity quite in con- 
sonance with “the plain man without subtlety” of 
Plutarch, and in accordance with the real Antony’s life. It 
is in manner pictorial and pathetic. But the references to 
Brutus, having regard to the patriot’s generosity to the 
orator and the conditions under which he was allowed to 
speak, viz., that he was not to attack the conspirators, were 
eminently mean and treacherous. He craftily pretended 
to honour Brutus, who was popular and well beloved, and 
proceeds then toa basely ungrateful but disguised disparage- 
ment of the hero, in the well-remembered lines :— 


For Brutus, as you know, was Cesar’s angel ; 

Judge, O ye Gods, how dearly Cesar loved him ! 
This was the most unkindest cut of all ; 

For when the noble Cesar saw him stab, 

Ingratitude more strong than traitors’ arms 

Quite vanquished him ; then burst his mighty heart. 

Read and weigh this oration in its entirety, by its design, 
by the light of the speaker’s race, craft, and character, by 
its known result as stated in Plutarch, and consider how far 
it was calculated to produce the effect sought, as an appeal 


to the compassionate, impulsive, populace to which it was 





* Plutarch says, “ Antony fell naturally into the Asiatic style, which was then much 
in vogue, being correspondent with his manners, which were pompous, insolent, and 
assuming.” Cicero, in his Brutus, refers to the copious variety and rapidity of the Asiatic 
oratory, but also as to its being ‘too loose and luxuriant,” and further explains 
that there were two kinds of Asiatic style. ‘‘ Unum sentensiosum et argutum, sententiis 
non tam gravibus et severis quam concennis et venustis,” and the other notable for its 
rapid volubility of expression and uncommon fluency. ‘“ Sententiis frequentatum quam 
verbis voluere, atqueincitatum . . . sed etiam exornato et faceto genere verborum.’ 
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addressed, and if it does not impress you as one of the 
most accomplished rhetorical essays ever made, I can 
only be surprised. 

As a singular contrast, take Brutus’s interrogative and 
favourite as well as characteristic manner in these sen- 
tences :— 

Had you rather Casar were living and die all slaves, than that Casar 
were dead to live all freemen? . . . Who is here so base, that would be a 
bondman? If any speak; for him have I offended. Who is here so rude 
that would not be a Roman, &c. 

And then compare it with Brutus’s language in his familiar 
correspondence with Cicero :— 

You recommend my safety to him [Octavius] with which, what death is 
not preferable? By this you plainly show, that our servitude is not abolished. 
Our master only is changed. . . . He is expected to allow citizens to live 


in safety, but how if he will not allow it? Are we to have no existence? Is 
Octavius then a person of so great importance or we of 80 little ? 


Or his letter to Atticus :— 


A man ought to be ashamed to desire that fortune of which he has already 
accepted the honour. Is this the conduct of a man of consular rank? Does 
this become Cicero ? 


And again to Cicero :— 


What private feeling had you towards Antony? None. . . . In what 
acts or meditations can my life be better spent, than in such as have for their 
object the deliverance of my fellow men. 

I give these few illustrations to show that the poet, with 
comparatively few hints in Plutarch to guide him, must have 
divined the whole inner nature and character of Brutus. 
He could have written all the tyrannicide’s most familiar 
letters, had he been so minded, but in a more exalted and 
heroic vein. He has plucked out the heart of all his 
thought, caught his very tricks and mannerism of 
expression. This is indeed genius. 

We read Mr. Froude’s or Mr. Hume’s histories from end 
to end. What of the personality of the men who flit 
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across their pages, or who make the events thus chronicled, 
do we know? Who can recall the look, the mode of 
speech, or of thought, of the best known of their heroes, 
Walsingham, Sir Thos. Smith, Burleigh, Robert Cecil—even 
Raleigh? In none of them do we take a living or human 
interest. They come like shadows, so depart. You have 
a better notion of a man that never lived at all, Hamlet, 
than of Drake or Hawkins. Only read Julius Cesar once 
or twice and you know Brutus, and Cassius, and Casca, as 
if you had lived with them. You realise the lean and 
hungry-looking, water-drinking Cassius, with his pale and 
melancholy face, his solemn and yet passionate aspect, as if 
you had met him every day on’Change. Brutus you think 
you have known all your life. There is but the slightest 
allusion to Tully, and yet his vanity, and Plutarch’s half 
contemptuous pity at his mode of death, with Brutus’s 
reference to him* all rise in the personality before us, and 
again we trace the wand of the enchanter. Cicero, Timon, 
Apemantus, Decimus Brutus, Pompey, Octavius, all appear 
before us in their habits as they lived. Speaking, moving, 
acting as they would have spoken, as they did speak, move 
and act. This is the very art and purpose of dramatic 
illustration, and no finer epitome and picture of antique 
life in the most momentous crisis of its history, with 
all the most marvellous and richly endowed of her 
citizens upon the stage, was ever presented or conceived. 

On no finished work of Shakspeare’s, and no play is 
more free from all but verbal inaccuracies, has more folly 
been lavished in criticism and censure misapplied, than 
on this, one of his noblest masterpieces. It is a laborious, 





O name him not: let us break with him, 
For he will never follow anything 
That other men begin.—Act 2, Se. 1. 
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exact, and careful study throughout. The character of 
Cesar is beyond all praise, and it would be hard indeed to 
say on which of the four most prominent characters 
the poet has displayed the greatest knowledge, or lavished 
the most attention. 

I have already said the title has been objected to as a 
misnomer, because Brutus is the real hero of the play. 
But its first designation, “The Tragedy of Julius Cesar,” 
as it was entered at Stationers’ Hall, covers the precise 
intention and circumscribes the action of the play. From 
the first to the last lines spoken it is all Cesar. The 
opening and closing words refer to Cesar’striumph. Brutus 
seeks a more inviolable altar than Octavius’s clemency for 
his great treason, and dies with Cesar’s name on his lips. 
Brutus’s death prompts Octavius to call the occasion 
“a happy day.” In truth, as we know from Cicero’s 
letters, from Suetonius, from Plutarch, Cesar’s physical 
death was but an episode in Cesar’s influence, and in the 
actual tragedy. In Brutus’s own words, it changed only 
one master for another. The power of the august dictator 
remained. His treasure, his ordinances, his laws, his 
adherents and kinsmen, the principle of monarchy which 
he embodied—of Cesarism—all unfortunately survived. 
The people he had bribed and corrupted could not be 
reclaimed by his violent death. The republic died with 
him, its most potent enemy. Such are the decrees of fate. 
The struggles of Cicero, heroic in the cause of liberty, the 
sacrifices, the patriotism of the conspirators were, as we 
know from the annals of the time, all in vain. The act 
which the conspirators believed would alone secure the 
liberation of their country effectually sealed it to servitude 
for evermore. 

Other more vital objections have been taken: that the 
poet has ennobled the conspirators at the cost of Cesar ; 
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and that due prominence has not been given to Cicero. 
Boswell said, by way of censure—and very petty Boswells 
are often full of censure of the poet—in reference to Cesar, 
“There cannot be a stronger proof of Shakespeare’s 
deficiency in classical knowledge than the boastful 
language he has put in the mouth of the most accom- 
plished man of all ages.” It would be difficult to frame a 
sentence of worse grammar or of more exquisite absurdity 
than this. The most complete proficiency in the classics 
would give no aid to dramatic characterisation. The com- 
bined Greek and Latin scholarship of all ages has given us 
no such effective portrait of the foremost man of all this 
world as Shakespeare has here presented. The “most 
accomplished man of all antiquity” is, moreover, absurd 
when Cicero, Horace, Augustus Cesar, and Brutus are also 
cited. Caius Julius was, it is true, of the immortals ; the 
greatest soldier that probably ever lived, a magnanimous 
and skilful ruler and legislator, and a lucid annalist. But 
“accomplishment” is not his merit. In truth, it were as 
absurd to expect judicious praise as discriminating blame 
from this species of critic, and we notice the suggestion 
only as apparently relevant to the propriety of the title of 
the play. Czsar undoubtedly plays no important part in 
thedrama. He utters fewer linesthan Casca. He appears 
but little, but his entrance isa most noble episode. There 
is no boastfulness in his language save when he speaks in 
familiar confidence to Calphurnia, and a good many men are 
given to vapouring a little at such times. But the rest of 
his speech is in the highest degree adequate, dignified, 
and proportioned. For instance, his fatalism and resolu- 
tion in the passage :— 
What can be avoided 
Whose end is purposed by the mighty gods ? 


Yet Cesar shall go forth : for these predictions 
Are to the world in general, as to Cesar. 
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And, again— 
Cowards die many times before their deaths ; 
The valiant never taste of death but once. 
Of all the wonders that I yet have heard, 
It seems to me most strange that men should fear ; 
Seeing that death, a necessary end, 
Will come when it will come.” 


This language seems appropriate to Cesar. 

His reply to Decius Brutus* is not one whit less worthy. 
His vaunting, if it exists, is in his reply to Cimber, 
in which he declares himself, “ constant as the Northern 
star,” who has “no fellow in the firmament.”+ 

3ut this is surely characteristic in the man who bade the 
pilot be of good cheer, for he carried Cesar and his 
fortunes, and the author of the Thrasonic boast inscribed 
on his banners, “ Veni, Vidi, Vici.” The view we obtain 
of Cesar directly, and not obliquely, through his triumphs, 
friends, state, and magnificence is, perhaps, a little dis- 
appointing to those who expect all the big fish to talk like 
great whales. The people who, like Voltaire, expected the 
First Consul to strut like Cesar, talk like Cesar, and play 
the hero generally, have no sense of dramatic propriety. 

The real, as distinguished from the ideal, first consul, 
whatever his nobility of nature and native magnanimity 
on occasion, represented a detestable cause. Intellectually 
sublime, he was, if Suetonius is to be believed, morally one 
of the most depraved and degraded of human beings. If the 
openly vented sarcasms of Cicero in the senate were true, 
he had been guilty of the worst vices that deform humanity. 
He had lent his vast genius to the demoralisation of his 
country. He had declared that right and justice might be 
violated by might, if but to reign. That tyranny was the 





* Cannot, is false ; and that I dare not, falser ; 
I will not come to day : Tell them so, Decius. 


The cause is in my will, I will not come ; 
That is enough to satisfy the senate.—Act 2, sc, . 


+ Wordsworth borrowed this idea. 
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greatest goddess of all. That the laws were silent in the 
presence of arms. He had devoted himself assiduously to 
the corruption of his country with but one solitary aim, 
an insatiate lust of sovereignty. He held all men, all 
women, all rules of morals, as but subject to his desires, 
and in this sense was not merely a born aristocrat, but a 
born tyrant. His depravity in youth, his shameless 
intrigues with married women, his cruelty on occasion, 
showed that he held humanity generally, but as counters. 
This is Cesarism. In that he despised the human race, 
he was, like Timon, the enemy of all men. His infinite 
conviction of superiority—his claim to be a god and as 
descended from the gods, much less modest than his like- 
ness to the Northern star, all attest that he was at once 
the most ambitious and the most unscrupulous despot 
that ever lived. 

The poet has not presented us with the most favourable 
features of Czesar’s life. He was not framing a biography, 
but a tragedy. That he was familiar with them, no man 
can doubt who recalls the references he makes to his 
memory.* He has chosen to depict the struggle between 
freedom and liberty, the death throes of Republicanism, 
the birth of Monarchy, the features of the grandest and 
most conspicuous conspiracy ever achieved instead. In 
this treatment of a successful treason and its consequences 
and catastrophe he has alike avoided the foul and filthy 
aspects and the nobler phases of his hero’s character. The 
poet sides neither with Napoleon III. nor Mr. Froude 
among the apologists, nor with Dr. Arnold or Dean Meri- 
vale among the censors. 

The restless energy, the superb and dominating will, the 
irresistible ambition, the vast fecundity of resource, the 








*“ Hamlet Act 3, sc. 2;” ‘Henry VI.,” Part 2, Act 4, sc. 1; ‘Richard III.,” Act 3 
sc. 1; ‘‘ Death makes no conquest of this conqueror.” 
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profligate cynicism, the stupendous vanity, the infinite 
presumption, the bestial profligacy, are all spared. They 
were not within the poet’s scheme. He was not a Momm- 
sen nor Velleius Paterculus. There have been no lack of 
presentations of these biographic aspects of Cesar on the 
stage of real life since. The affected and luxurious dan- 
dyism of his earlier years, his foppery, his free-thinking 
and superstition, his energy and voluptuousness, esthetic 
aspirations and indifference in morals, have been frequently 
copied. Czesarism has a culture of its own. Lord Beacons- 
field, Napoleons I. and III., were its disciples. It may 
have been that a certain conceit, a belief in their own per- 
sonal destiny or star, and a vanity which prompted them 
to believe themselves selected ministers of the gods, was 
common to the three; but that mode of appeal to the 
senses, by an extravagant coxcombry, was, if not framed 
on the Cesar model by Disraeli, for effect, curiously like. 
A passage in Froude’s “ Life of Lord Beaconsfield ” illus- 
trates this.* His dress was purposed affectation. Perhaps 
he overacted his extravagance. 

Ceesar was clement and magnanimous on occasion, but 
for his own ends, he was always cruel. A ready actor in 
all demagogic arts, half histrion, all mountebank, he was 
a practised corrupter of the venal herd by whom he was 
surrounded. 

This is the man that Shakespeare has pourtrayed. Not 
the Cesar of Professor Mommsen or Velleius Paterculus, 


* Lady Dufferin told Mr. Motley that when she first met him at a dinner 
party he wore a black velvet coat lined with satin, purple trousers with a gold 
band running down the outside seam, a scarlet waistcoat, long lace ruffles 
falling down to the tips of his fingers, white gloves. with several brilliant rings 
outside them, and long black ringlets rippling down upon his shouldera. She 

old him that he made a fool of himself by appearing in such fantastic shape, 
little apprehending the reasons why so preposterous a costume had been 
ssumed, 
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or even of Mr. Trollope’s admiration and homage, but 
Cesar in his decline and as he appears in his later portraits 
and busts, as the Pontifex Maximus, in the Museo Chiaro- 
monte in the Vatican, prematurely old to senility, a man 
of 70, in aspect, rather than of 56, no longer alert, eager, 
spirited, bright, “ impiger, iracundus, inexorabilis, acer,” 
as Achilles, or as when he overcame the Nervii; but a man 
shaken by his excesses, his adventurous life, his more 
recent fits of epilepsy, his superstitions and his mistrust ; 
much indeed as he is represented in his latter days by 
Plutarch, and wholly reduced from the level he once 
enjoyed, as the chief soldier genius of the antique world, 
Hercules in industry, Alcibiades in fashion, but as one 
now careless in his attire, credulous, apprehensive, and a 
prey to suspicion and remorse. 

I concede this is not the portrait of Cesar that his 
admirers desire. That the poet could, if he had chosen, 
have presented us with a more admirable and graceful 
likeness. But the dramatist had another purpose than 
to exalt Cesarism. He was bound, as a playwright, to 
justify a cruel and stealthy, and withal, ungrateful murder 
to his countrymen. If he had desired to furnish a bio- 
graphy of the foremost man of all this world, instead of 
designing a tragedy, which should sustain an interest in 
the assassins to the end of the play, the case would have 
been altered. But the truth of history is in no sense 
violated. The justification of the assassination, in fact, 
was its justification in its poetic representation. Brutus, 
on the other hand, is represented by the poet with the 
greatest fidelity to Plutarch, and carefully presented as he 
is, and as praised by Antony as “the noblest Roman of 
them all.” 

Brutus is undoubtedly the character upon which the 
poet has lavished his most loving skill. Not with any 
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apparent bias or predilection, but because, rightly or 
wrongfully, Brutus, a hero with his contemporaries, 
continued a hero to their successors. He was admittedly 
unselfish, He was of mild and gentle manners. An 
idealist in his aspirations, his life, framed to his loftier 
standard, was superior to that of his fellows. This 
loftiness of aim necessarily qualified and weakened his 
practical ability, but did not impair the regard in which 
he was held. And on both the chief conspirators the 
dramatist has manifested an unstinted skill. It was 
necessary to secure temporary toleration for an abhorrent 
deed with an English audience, and this he achieved. 
We are interested in the assassins, if we hate their acts. 
Our sympathies are neither with Brutus the traitor, nor 
Brutus the politician, but Brutus the man. “He was 
beloved of the people and of his friends because he was a 
marvellously lowly and gentle person,” says North, and 
we note in reference to his page Lucius how strictly the 
poet adhered to this view. 

Thus it cannot be said that any dramatic exigency or 
necessity, such as would influence the ordinary class of 
playwright, induced the poet to present so much of the 
contemplative and meditative character of Brutus as he 
has done. He was a dreamer and idealist seeking an 
abstract perfection, without practical insight into the affairs 
of life. Hence his capital blunders of saving Antony’s 
life in the teeth of Cassius and the rest of the conspirators, 
and of trusting Antony so far as to allow him to make a 
speech, in which he and Cassius were not to be assailed, 
which licence, as might be expected from a man of Antony’s 
antecedents, Antony most thoroughly abused. In pur- 
suance of this view he is represented on the eve of Philippi 
reading philosophy while the rest sleep, and on the day 
before Pharsalia until night we know that he was penning 
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a compendium of Polybius. This gentle scholar, this 
idealist, this soldier, who apologises to his page for his 
thoughtlessness, “Bear with me, good boy, I am much 
forgetful,” and who says, “I trouble thee too much, but 
thou art willing,” is certainly limned with a rare and 
most conscientious fidelity. 

With Cassius and Casca, Cicero, Decimus Brutus, 
Metellus Cimber, and Portia it is less necessary to deal at 
length, save to remark that the same exact precision and 
fidelity seems to have animated the poet that directed him 
in reference to Brutus. Cassius, his brother-in-law, is 
presented as he was in life, a staunch and. honest friend, 
affectionate, brave, accomplished, and eminently practical. 
He attempted what he did, more from a general impatience 
of control, shown and illustrated by various examples of 
his conduct while a boy at school, and as “a natural hater 
of tyrants,” coupled with some personal jealousy, and not 
wholly from public motives. His ends, distinguished from 
those of Brutus, were personal, and not patriotic. This con- 
stitutes the chief difference. He was not, as Mrs. Montagu 
suggested, a foil. In many respects he rises above Brutus. 
His death became him not less. His oratory, not less 
distinctive and personal, proper to his own idiosyncrasy, 
is less artificial, and, as being more passionate and im- 
pulsive, is more natural. The appeal to Brutus (Act 1, se. 2, 
line 90) is full of noble indignation and illustration, and 
his description of Cesar’s infirmity, full of sarcastic irony, 
rising at the last to exalted declamation— 


Cas. Why, man, he doth bestride the narrow world 
Like a Colossus ; and we petty men 
Walk under his huge legs, and peep about 
To find ourselves dishonourable graves. 


The contrast ’twixt Cassius and Brutus is well conceived 
and defined in the midnight meeting of the conspirators 
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in Brutus’s orchard. Brutus, on learning that the con- 
spirators hide their faces in their cloaks, begins to 
moralise :-— 

O Conspiracy ! 

Sham’st thou to show thy dangerous brow by night !— 
contrasting it with his purpose, contemning its horrors, 
already present to him. Again, when Cassius would bind 
the plotters by oath, Brutus says :— 


No, not an oath. If not the face of men, 


(referring to their muffled habits, and the sense of inse- 
curity in each other suggested) 

The sufferance of our souls, the time’s abuse,— 

If these be motives weak, break off betimes, 

And every man hence to his idle bed ; 

So let high-seated tyranny rage on, 

Till each man drops by lottery. 

Throughout the play this just measure is preserved. 
Cassius is at all points wiser in council than Brutus, 
more practical, more distinctly on a level with the 
humanity about him, more politic and far-seeing, but 
inferior in honour, in personal dignity, in disinterested- 
ness. His best trait, apart from his calm and soldierly 
qualities, is his constant affection for his wife’s brother ; 
and nothing in the range of poetry can transcend the 
solemnity and pathos of the final parting; when bidding 
their last farewell, each after his own manner, the one 
dealing with the question of irrevocable appeal to the 
inviolable altar of the incensed gods from his practical 
point of view, and the other drawing on the stores of 
his uncle Cato’s teaching and philosophy, they resolve on 
their last stern “ Good night.” 


Casca, filled in without any material suggestion from 
Plutarch, bold and ready mettled, sarcastic, a sort of 
Roman Falconbridge, prompt and inflammable, is an 
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admirable portrait, and in the few lines spoken by Decimus 
Brutus in the Second Act we gain a clear insight into the 
character of the ready, cynic wit and intellectual insight 
which distinguished this generous, brave, and public- 
spirited man as depicted by Plutarch. 

Portia, with no place in the plot, no definite object, 
save as illustrating her husband’s character, in reference 
to the dramatic construction, is introduced by the poet 
with the same attention to simple accuracy as in the chief 
personages. She is Cato’s daughter. She knows she is 
Brutus’s wife. She owes a duty to herself. Being “so 
fathered and so husbanded,” with such a lineage, she 
aspires to a supreme constancy, and yet with a touch of 
the grimmest irony; she is as anxious as a very woman 
about her husband, and as unable to keep her husband’s 
counsel, sending a boy to the Senate House to watch the 
proceedings on the day of the murder, a very compro- 
mising and, indeed, fatal and dangerous act had the 
treason failed. Her speech to the Soothsayer is even more 
comically injudicious, the conclusion—* how weak a thing 
the heart of woman is ”—being the final result of all her 
lofty resolve. It is also the best exposition of the text of 
Brutus’s life—that the noblest aspirations, the purest 
motives, the holiest ambition are insufficient when the Gods 
fight against us. As Cato had long before pointed out in 
reference to Pompey, “ That so long as he regarded neither 
wisdom nor justice he was invincible; but, striving to be 
virtuous and a patriot, the goddess Fortune first flouted 
and then deserted him.” 


Much might also be said in reference to the skill with 
which the Ghost at Philippi is introduced, and treated by 
the poet. In Plutarch, this Ghost of Cesar, who lends such 
solemn and well-nigh supernal grandeur to the closing 
scenes of the Tragedy, is described only as “a wonderful, 
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strange, monstrous shape of a body,” whom Brutus 
addresses, asking him “if he be God or man?” The spirit 
answers: “I am thy evil spirit, Brutus, and thou shall see 
me by the city of Philippes.” To which Brutus, no other- 
wise afraid, replied, ‘‘ Well, then, I shall see thee again.” 
This was in Sardis. At Philippi it is reported that “the 
monstrous spirit” which had appeared before unto Brutus 
did now appear again in the self-same shape and form. 
The wondrous use made of this hint in Act 4, by making 
it the Ghost of Cesar, and the forerunner of the catas- 
trophe and Nemesis of the play, I will not now dilate on. 
It is sufficient to say that this, with much more commen- 
tary due to the ignorance of the critics about the Hero’s 
death in the Capitol, and upon the characters of Decimus 
Brutus, Antony, Cinna, and Lepidus must be left to 
another season. I now pass to another theme. 
ANTONY AND CLEOPATRA. 

I have so overrun my remarks as to “Julius Cesar,” 
that I must endeavour to compress what I have to say in 
reference to “Antony and Cleopatra,” “Timon,” and 
‘* Coriolanus.” 

Coleridge has said of ‘‘ Antony and Cleopatra” that, of 
all Shakespeare’s plays, it is by far the most wonderful. 
There is not one in which he has followed history so 
minutely. There are few which convey the impression of 
angelic strength so much. And he asks us to read the 
last part of the concluding scene, to note the way in 
which the author lives up to the very last line. 

Alter the superlative to the comparative degree, and I 
subscribe to what the critic has said. It is not by far the 
most wonderful, but one of the most wonderful. He has 
followed history in it as closely as in “ Julius Cesar,” but not 
more closely. It is a surpassing love story. But it is not 
of love, pure and unalloyed, the joyous enthusiasm and 
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brief madness of youth, a sentiment, a passion, a delirium 
and a dream, as it appears in “‘ Romeo and Juliet,” but the 
sustained intoxication fed by sensuous appetite of mature 
life, so much more serious and to be shunned, and is the 
contrast of sultry summer with sunny spring. It is the 
old, old tale. Hercules and Omphale, Venus and Mars, 
Dido and Aneas, Solomon and the Queen of Sheba. 
Antony Imperator, one of the third rulers of the world, 
and the last of the Ptolemys, are no mean personages. 
The opening lines of the tragedy, as is usual, if not invari- 
able, with the poet, sound the keynote of the story, that 
“there’s beggary in the love that can be reckoned.” 
Antony, as he appears in the letters of Cicero, in Sueto- 
nius, Quintillian, and Plutarch, was a vast and various 
personality, and one of the most conspicuous figures in 
antique history. He had been Cesar’s most famous 
captain, his lieutenant-general in Italy, and the valiant 
leader of the left wing at the crowning victory of Phar- 
salia. Sensual, dissolute, profuse, in time of peace; as a 
soldier he was temperate to asceticism, hardy, resolute, 
prompt, and resourceful. In addition, he was a cultivated 
and skilled rhetorician, sufficiently famous to attain 
homage in an assembly which Hortensius and Cicero 
adorned. 

Cleopatra, the wisest and wittiest and worst of her sex, 
the absolute ruler of the vast empire of the East, with an 
ambition not inferior to Cesar’s, was a fit Delilah for such 
a Samson. The passion which immolated these proud 
personalities, “this pair so famous,” was the very consum- 
mation of Midsummer madness. They seem to meet like 
air and fire, only to wanton their lives away. In the 
strange and voluptuous eastern atmosphere of the play 
the setting of this glowing and fervid story, we trace with 
what singular accuracy the poet has followed the annalist, 
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and the care he has lavished on the principal figures. His 
metaphysical knowledge of both Antony and Cleopatra is 
not inferior to that which he has displayed with Brutus. 
Antony’s was a life which Plutarch described as ‘full of 
ostentation, foolish bravery, and vain ambition,” and the 
moral of the play is, as we know, Antony, “the triple pillar 
of the world, transformed into a strumpet’s fool.” 

The passage from North’s Plutarch on which Shake- 
speare has framed his wondrous picture of Cleopatra, as 
Venus on the Cydnus, shows how closely where it was 
practicable, and the historian was picturesque, he adhered, 
how slavishly, indeed, he copied his original. The Queen 
is a marvellous study. Contrasted with Juliet, we get a 
glimpse of the illimitable resource of the artist in thus 
dealing with one of the most notable figures of antique 
story, of all the ages, in dalliance with one of the triune 
masters of the world. 

What a fascinating personality it is, that of this Egyptian 
sorceress, of whom it has been before remarked, “had her 
nose been stunted, the whole face of the world had been 
changed.” The goddess, whom everything becomes :— 

To chide, to laugh, 
To weep : whose every passion fully strives 
To make itself in thee fair and admired. 

It were a delightful study to contrast Cleopatra and 
Juliet. The heroine of the young and enthusiastic poet, 
and the idol of the middle-aged theatrical manager. Their 
respective loves of spring time and mid-summer. The one 
ardent, impulsive, wayward, chaste. confiding, pure: the 
other hot, sultry, glowing and burning as with a dull red 
heat. The one bright as the unclouded sunshine of a 
showery Easter day. The other fierce as molten fire, but 
clouded in the shadows of hate and lust and passion, 


jealousy, ambition, and treachery, consuming all with 
whom it came in contact. 
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What hope and confiding love and purity there is in 
Juliet’s— 
Ah, gentle Romeo! 
Ii thou dost love, pronounce it faithfully : 


and in Romeo’s— 
Heaven is here 
Where Juliet lives. 


How trustful is this—how free from all alloy or taint of 
impurity, yet unstinted ; and what a noble contrast it offers 
with the love of this voluptuous Venus of middle age! 
this woman, womanlike yet most unwomanly; cunning 
without prudence ; insatiable, uncertain, perfidious, the 
slippery serpent of old Nile. And yet, in spite of all, it is 
a fascinating picture of passion and enchantment. The 
beauty of one with whom “Age could not wither, nor custom 
stale her infinite variety ”—the charmer, whom everything 
in turns became—petulance, humility, dignity, wayward- 
ness, perfidy, cruelty, and despair. Her rage when she 
hears of Antony’s marriage ; her melodious sweetness when 
she finds that Octavia is not tall, has no majesty, and is a 
woman of thirty ; her dignified resignation to Cesar, and 
the superb resolution with which she meets death—all 
alike seem to grace her. She is a sorceress—a very 
woman—in her luxurious and languishing susceptibility, 
in her infinite despair, as with a voice whose every sound 
is melody, she mourned the great triumvir in the lines 


commencing— 
His face was as the Heavens, 
His legs bestrid the ocean ; his reared arm 
Crested the world : his voice was propertied 
As all the tuned spheres. ‘ . 
‘ ; For his bounty, 
There was no winter in it; an autumn ’twas, 
That grew the more by reaping. 


All this is but part of the glamour and witchery of the 
story, which will know no decline in interest or immortality 
while the English language remains. 
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TIMON OF ATHENS. 

“Timon of Athens,” like ‘Coriolanus,” is rather an 
unfinished study of a play than a play. No doubt it is 
much as it left its master’s hands; that some of the 
speeches suggest his “ true-filed lines,” and that the con- 
ception of the character of Timon, as well as of much of his 
language, is in the noblest manner of the author. The 
fact remains that “Timon,” though much more nearly 
finished than ‘‘Coriolanus,” must still be considered an 
incomplete draft of the author’s idea, partially, but not 
wholly, elaborated, and possessing little claim to dramatic 
construction, being without plot or feminine interest, 
histrionic contrivance or story, to vindicate its claim to be 
regarded as a perfected tragedy. 

With this preliminary admission it must not be supposed 
that I am not eminently grateful for so noble a picture of 
some imaginary Timon, as we possess, or that by confessing 
my desire for a more perfect work, I have any notion of 
depreciating so much artistic excellence as we are fortunate 
enough to have received without complaining. I confess 
it but a fragment, but still suggest that it is a Titanic 
fragment, an unformed boulder of the Cyclopean Age. 

The story was no doubt suggested to its author, in his 
later years, by his favourite classic, Plutarch. In the life 
of Marcus Antonius there is a reference to Timon and his 
misanthropy in illustration of Mark Antony’s temporary 
seclusion from his friends, which no doubt revived in the 
poet’s mind the story he had read many years before in 
Painter’s “ Palace of Pleasure,” while he was working on 
“Romeo and Juliet,” and other of his earlier love stories, 
and which led him, in spite of its possessing no 
dramatic inducements, no thrilling story, no opportunities 
of spectacle, no suggestions of counter-plot, no possibility 
of denouement or developed situation, to take up the story. 
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The author must have chosen his theme—in fact, un- 
doubtedly did so choose it, when he was comparatively 
indifferent to theatrical success, when he could afford to 
despise a mere monetary triumph, when he was no longer 
a manager and could move as he pleased, and was either 
too idle or too indifferent to arrange and construct an 
elaborate tragedy, or do more than satisfy himself. The 
passage in Plutarch commences thus— 


Antonius, he forsook the city and company of his friends, and built him 
a house in the sea, by the Isle of Pharos, upon certain forced mounts which he 
caused to be cast into the sea, and dwelt there as a man that banished himself 
from all men’s company ; saying that he would lead Timon’s life, because he 
had the like wrong offered that was before offered unto Timon, and that, for 
the unthankfulness of those he had done good unto, and whom he took to be 
his friends, he was angry with all men and would trust no man. This Timon 
was a citizen of Athens, that lived about the war of Peloponnesus, as ap- 
peareth by Plato and Aristophanes’ comedies, in the which they mocked him, 
calling him a viper and malicious man unto mankind, to shun all other men’s 
companies but the company of young Alcibiades, a bold and insolent youth, 
whom he would greatly feast and make much of, and kissed him very gladly. 
Apemantus, wondering at it, asked him the cause to make so much of that 
young man alone, and to hate all others. Timon answered him, ‘I 
do it because I know that one day he shall do great mischief unto the 
Athenians.” This Timon sometimes would have Apemantus in his company, 
because he was much like of his nature and conditions, and also followed him 
in manner of life. On a time when they solemnly celebrated the feaste of 
the dead, and that they two then feasted together by themselves, Apemantus 
said unto the other: “O here is a trim banquet, Timon!” Timon answered 
again : “ Yea, so thou wert not here.” It is reported of him, also, that this 
Timon on a time (the people being assembled in the market place about 
despatch of some affairs) got up into the pulpit for orations ; and silence being 
made, every man listening to hear what he would say, because it was a wonder 
to see him in that place. At length, he began to. speak in this manner : “ My 
lords of Athens, I have a little yard at my house, where there groweth a fig 
tree, on the which many citizens have hanged themselves ; and because I mean 
to make some building on the place, I thought good to let you all understand 
it, that before the fig-tree be cut down, if any of you be desperate, you may 
there in time go hang yourselves.” 

He died in the city of Hales, and was buried upon the sea-side. Now, 
it chanced so, that the sea getting in, it compassed his tomb round about, that 
no more could come to it ; and upon the same was written this epitaph :— 


Here lies a wretched corse, of wretched soul bereft : 
Seek not my name ; a plague consume you wicked wretches left. 
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It is reported that Timon himself, when he lived, made 
this epitaph ; for that which is commonly rehearsed was 
not his, but made by the poet Callimachus :— 


Here lie I, Timon, who alive all men did hate: 
Pass by and curse thy fill, but pass and stay not here thy gait. 


Unless Shakespeare knew sufficient Greek to read 
Lucian in the tongue in which he wrote, or, by possibility, 
in Latin, in one of Erasmus’s translations, which have not 
descended to us, as there was no English transcript of 
Lucian’s “ Banquet of the Gods” in the poet’s day, or for 
more than 150 years after his death, this was all the hint 
—the wretched and meagre story, coupled with such a 
miserable amplification of the tale by old Painter as 
exists in the 28th Novel—which the dramatist had for his 
construction of his tragedy. 


I am aware that Dr. Farmer has said that “ The story of 
Timon is in almost every collection of the time,” which, 
beside being untrue, explains nothing. The story of 
Timon! What story? That he was a mountebank, “a 
man, but by shape only,” of a marvellous nature, who 
‘‘ dwelt alone in a little cabin in the fields,” who lived “a 
beastly and churlish life,” as old Painter describes him, 
and who had a fig tree in his garden, and fed with 
Apemantus, because all these incidents and features united 
go but a little way to explain the nature and character of 
the hero, or the eloquence of outraged feeling with which 
Timon is surcharged. There were no stories of Timon 
likely to prove of any value to the author in existence in 
Shakespeare’s day, except those versions in Plutarch and 
in Painter and a play which had been in Capell’s collec- 
tion, and which Farmer had no doubt seen, and which 
was in part founded on Lucian, and was published in 
1842, under the editorship of Mr. Dyce, by the Shakespeare 
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Society. Mr. Dyce, after carefully seeing it through the 
press, being a man of acknowledged critical discrimination, 
says in his preface :— 

I leave to others a minute discussion of the question whether or not 
Shakespeare was indebted to the present piece. I shall merely observe that 


I entertain considerable doubts of his having been acquainted with a drama 
which was certainly never performed in the metropolis. 


With this opinion and my own conclusion, without 
detailing the facts on which I base it, that he, upon all 
such evidence as now or ever has existed, certainly was 
in no sense indebted to the Dyce or any other play, I 
propose to leave the question, merely pointing out that the 
existence of the rival cynic Apemantus, “of like quality,” 
the incident of the fig tree, and the description that 
Timon lived apart from his kind, spoke to no man but 
Alcibiades, and desired to be buried in “the depth 
of the sea,” are common to Plutarch and Painter. But 
in neither of these sources is there the smallest hint 
of his (Timon’s) character, except, as already mentioned, 
that “he was a man, but by shape only,” “of a 
beastly and churlish life.” Neither Plutarch nor Painter 
attempt to show the cause or origin of the misanthropy, 
or the difference between that of Timon and that of 
Apemantus in origin and variety, nor, save the phrase 
‘“‘that he [Antony] had the like wrong offered him” [of 
ingratitude], any hint of the causes which led Timon into 
so violent a revulsion and animosity against his race. 

In Lucian’s Dialogues, however, his profusion as a par- 
venu lately come to wealth, who offered ‘‘ whole heca- 
tombs to the gods,” and as an antique prodigal, who “ made 
magnificent sacrifices to deities”—feminine, infernal, or 
otherwise—and gave splendid banquets, is greatly dwelt 





on. In Lucian we see that his rebellion of blood came 
from sudden and severe reverse of fortune; that his fair- 
weather friends fell away like autumn leaves at the first 
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frosty blast. Lucian also makes him dig for his bread, 
points out the desertion of his friends and of his after- 
acquisition of wealth, enriched by Jove, but no hint that I 
can recall of the feast or its grace, or the curse, or of the 
faithful steward, Flavius, from which circumstances I con- 
clude and suggest, merely, that these were the poet’s own 
graces and embellishments, added to the stories he found 
in Painter, Plutarch, and Lucian, Painter having nothing 
that was not in Plutarch, and for so much as he was 
indebted to Lucian that the poet was also indebted to his 
little knowledge of Latin and less Greek. 

One incident or detail, moreover, of no great weight or 
significance, yet not wholly unimportant, viz., the line in 
“Timon” referring to “ Plutus, the god of gold,” is cer- 
tainly in Lucian, and not in Plutarch or Painter, and this 
of course points to the fact that in his outline the poet 
must have had Lucian’s reference to the character before 
him, as well as the satirist’s suggestion of the prospect of 
the confusion which would certainly arise when the great 
man’s parasites discovered when he was again wealthy. The 
incident of discovering the buried hoard of treasure by 
digging in the earth, which moves the outcast for the 
future to live for himself alone and not for others, and 
which prompts the resolve to become as bitter a foe as he 
was a besotted friend to man, and to be known as a misan- 
thrope, is also Lucian’s as well as Plutarch’s, for Shakes- 
peare says (Act IV., s. 3), “I am misanthropos, and hate 
mankind.” His former friends return and offer him 
public honours, and he greets them with curses and 
stones. This, of course, accords with the poet’s Timon. 
I have pointed out these resemblances neither with the 
object of defining the Elizabethan writer's indebtedness for 
the tracing of his story nor to prove that he must have 
had at least enough Greek to translate so much of Lucian 
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for his purpose. The question is wholly unimportant in 
these aspects, but it was necessary, or of interest, to dis- 
cover if there was any actual indebtedness in thought and 
language, in the subtle contrast between Timon and 
Apemantus, and their several cynicism—the one from 
depravity, artificial from natural causes; the other from 
hostility, natural from artificial causes; and to what 
extent our national poet was indebted to others for his 
powerful and masterly view of his hero. 

This cynic, who, in the full affluence of a most generous 
nature, dispenses happiness like the sun on all around, 
alike on the worthy and unworthy, and with as little dis- 
crimination, is not to be found in Lucian, or Plutarch, or 
Dyce’s Timon, or in Painter's Palace. The man who had 
often wished himself poorer that he might be on equality 
with his friends, and nearer to their hearts; who is blind 
to all his friends’ defects; who sees no flattery in their 
simulated love; who believes men are born to do benefits 
to their fellows ; who is a true Socialist, and would have all 
men brothers, commanding each other’s fortunes, and who 
weeps at the mere thought of the beneficence due to all 
because the Gods have been so good to him—this is 
Shakespeare’s own creation. And then, when the sense of 
men’s time-serving, and base ingratitude and insincerity 
falls upon him, not as a calamity, but as a catastrophe over- 
whelming him, he turns his back “on the wall of Athens 
which girdlest in such wolves,” and we get the full burst of 
the wild revulsion of his nature as he hurls forth his fierce 
malediction. 

This is indeed the bitter wrath of a man desperate 


against his kind. It is in no jesting mood. “He prays,” 
says Maginn, “for the incontinence of matrons, the dis- 
obedience of children, the degradation of all that is noble, 
the desecration of virtue, the outrage of all we love, 
honour, and regard.” 
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In conclusion, the balance and antithesis preserved 
between Timon and Apemantus, the very genuine cynicism 
of the born man hater, who has within him the snarling 
soul of Diogenes, and that of the artificial and passionate 
man hater Timon, is finely maintained. Apemantus 
believes in no man, loves no man, trusts no man, agrees 
with no man, and is himself detested. Timon’s hatred is 
general. He hates men in the abstract, but in the 
concrete cleaves still to Flavius, and belies the malevolence 
of his “genial and exceptless rashness,” and his indis- 
criminate curse. Curiously Burke and Dr. Johnson seem 
to have regarded Apemantus as a spurious and mock cynic, 
and more or less an impostor. If there was any imposition, 
it was that of Timon, who, passionate in all things, assumes 
the aspect of a malignity that was wholly foreign to his 
nature, and hates only because love is a necessity of his 
nature. No doubt Apemantus’s desire of notoriety and 
natural vanity ministered to his self love, but this was 
only one aspect of his selfishness that made him the more 
despise his fellows. 

The scenes of the banquet, and in which Flavius is 
concerned, in which the parasites refuse aid, and the 
excuses they offer, and those in which the servants discuss 
their master’s future are among the finest in the range 
of their author’s comedy of human nature. 


CORIOLANUS. 


This has been called a political play. One of the latest 
of the author's busy and active life, written after he had 
separated himself from London and theatrical association 
and retired to Stratford to enjoy his well-earned leisure, 
as a mere plebeian playwright. It appears to have been 
framed with slighter reference to dramatic necessities and 
exigencies than most any other of his works. There has 
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been no attempt to introduce a plot, or to deviate from the 
rugged outlines of history, as represented by Plutarch, or 
mitigate the unpleasant aspects of Coriolanus’s character, 
or to make the play acceptable as a drama of variety and 
interest. I have always regarded it, like Timon, as an 
unfinished draft of an intended tragedy, complete no doubt 
in its outline, general arrangement, design, and main 
incidents, but incomplete as to the dialogue, and, indeed, 
at present an unfinished study or fragment of a proposed 
and more or less unactable play. 

Mr. Goldwin Smith, in Macmillans’ Magazine, in 
January, 1889, re-echoing a great many American 
objectors and censors—for it is surprising how well, 
as a nation, and how musically they fill up a ery— 
says, no doubt in reference to this play, “All due 
allowance being made for what is merely dramatic, we 
cannot help seeing that to Shakspeare a rabble—above 
all a political rabble—is an object of political aversion. 
He [the poet] has even a physical abhorrence of the 
populace, not only unpopular, but almost unfeeling”; and 
then Mr. Smith refers to the rattling, madcap speech of 
Casca and the contemptuous reference of this sarcastic 
noble to the sweaty nightcaps of the rabblement, and the 
stinking breath which almost choked Cesar and gave him 
an epileptic fit, and to the speeches of Caius Marcius and 
his son. 

You common cry of curs! whose breath I hate 
As reek o’ the rotten fens, whose lives I prize 


As the dead carcases of unburied men 
That do corrupt the air.—Act III., Sc. 1. 


But he chooses to ignore or forget that Menenius 
ridicules Sicinius and Brutus, the tribunes, and scoffs at 
them as much as Casca at the people, and that Slender, 
and Shallow, and King John, and Richard the Third, and 
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Iago, and Falstaff, and Sir Toby Belch, and Sir Andrew 
Aguecheek were not of the rabble, and yet are either fools 
or knaves. 

Mr. Smith’s deduction from this is that the poet was a 
hearty monarchist ; and as there is no use in attempting 
to argue so childish a deduction from the premises, I may 
remark only that an ignorant American, with more excuse 
—if ignorance is an excuse—has said very much the same 
thing in a big volume written apparently to prove that 
Shakespeare was an aristocrat by inclination, a Catholic 
by religious belief, and a plebeian by birth, and therefore 
necessarily ignorant, if not contemptible. 

The tragedy is pitched in the mythic period of Roman 
history, a little later than the time of the Tarquins (Tar- 
quinius Superbus) and the battle of Lake Regillus, 496 B.c., 
fixed by the joint tribuneship of Sicinius and Brutus, 
494 years before the Christian era. In no other of Shak- 
speare’s Plays has the poet followed so closely and so 
literally the text of his annalist. There is no plot, no 
incident, no situation, or even character that is not in 
Plutarch—Sicinius Velutus (a misprint for Bellutus) and 
Junius Brutus (“two seditious tribunes,” as Plutarch notes 
them), Menenius Agrippa, Tullus Aufidius, and Titus 
Lartius [as Titus Latius, probably a printer’s errorin the 
Folio] are all in the historian, as are the feminine charac- 
ters Volumnia, Virgilia, and Valeria.* The poet has used 
no licence whatever in dealing with any of the characters 
or incidents, save only that he has placed his own construc- 
tion on the character, as based on illimitable pride and 
arrogance, the historian furnishing no key whatever to the 
motives of his preposterous acts. Plutarch, moreover, 
renders the hero much more homage for his valour than 





* Volumnia is the mother of Coriolanus, Virgilia his wife, Valeria is her friend in 
the tragedy, in this followlng Plutarch, who, however, makes Valeria, the sister of 
Publicola, a stranger. 
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the poet accords him. He is a genuine and god-like hero 
to the Roman author, a third-rate obstinate, contemptuous, 
if brave, old fool to the poet. This is practically the chief 
if not the sole difference. The notion that he made the 
enemy “afeard by the sound of his voice and the grimness 
of his countenance” is slighted. The episode of his treason, 
his mother’s embassy, and his death accord with the 
antique narrative. 

The incident of his asking the liberty of an ancient 
friend and benefactor whose name he forgets, cited as proof 
of moderation and virtue in the history, is treated cava- 
lierly, as but an aristocratic forgetfulness of common 
people, by the poet. And with this difference alone, and 
that he has treated the mythic hero of Pagan life as the 
embodiment of insolent pride, there cannot be said to be 
any change. 

In point of fact, instead of establishing the poet’s aristo- 
cratic leanings, if any bias is discoverable, it is distinctly 
of a democratic character. Caius Marcius is removed from 
his pinnacle of ideal value and made to appear, as he really 
was, a patrician of ungovernable pride, with no ruling 
principle of honour or duty, selfish, intolerant, and super- 
cilious. He is in no sense contemptible, but in all, hateful. 
He is allowed to be valiant, temperate, and hardy, within 
due limits, but his self-opinion and passions are without 
bounds, This his treason proved. His filial love is little 
more than an episode in his pride. Next to himself, his 
mother is his deity. How a character made to appear so 
repulsive is proof of the poet’s aristocracy of feeling it 
would be indeed hard tosay. Coriolanus makes us despise 
courage in his own person. He is so much a swaggering 
boaster and passionate fool as to appear contemptible. 
Sensitive to affronts as a woman, headlong in violence, 
opinionated, full of an inveterate and unfeeling despotism, 
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he is a very inferior Satan, without self-control. His 
friendship and sympathies are only within the range of his 
aristocratic leanings. From the first act, where the key- 
note of his pride is struck, arrogance, unreasoning, self- 
willed, self-contained, and not a mere overbearing austerity, 
as suggested by Plutarch, summarise his character and 
conduct. 

Those critics who could discover in these attitudes—in 
his pitiful treason and deserved death—or in his haughty 
bombastic language, which is in Ancient Pistol’s vein, the 
poet’s aristocratic predilections, have, indeed, a subtle 
humour. Throughout it is the commonalty, the plebs, 
who talk rationally and sensibly, though they act 
impulsively and weakly in their reverence for fictitious 
merit and arrogated authority, while his tone is purely 
insolent. They complain justly of edicts against usury 
which support usurers, of the repeal of all wholesome 
statutes that punish the rich, and of the multiplication of 
laws to repress the poor, as modern Englishmen might, but 
with strict warrant in the history of the times. He 
complains unjustly of their stinking breath, unstable 
slightness, their souls of geese, “‘as a common cry of curs 
whose breath he hates as reek of the rotten fens,” and 
whose love he prises “as the dead carcases of unburied 
men.” He swaggers merely. Yet the poet’s insight is 
shown in the fact that he is honoured by the mob in the ratio 
of his insolence, like any modern politician, being loved so 
much by them as they are by him despised. Sicinius 
speaks of his popularity, and Brutus adds :— 

Half all Comenius’s honours are to Marcius, 

Though Marcius earned them not, and all his, Marcius’s faults, 

To Marcius shall be honours. 
Can any candid citizen deny that this is the way of the 
world? Men are valued not by what they are, but by what 
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they pretend to be. Coriolanus seeks their hate with 
greater devotion than they will accord it. He is a true 
son of his mother, who is not less proud, scornful, or 
ireful, and he dies a deserved and retributive death. 

I cannot fitly conclude this paper without reference to 
the admirable criticism of the peot’s classic skill by 
Professor Paul Stapfer, of Grenoble, to which I am indebted. 

I do not think that I can do better than cite the very 
quotation he has selected from Pope’s preface, in praise 
of Shakespeare’s art, with especial reference to the plays I 
have been treating of, and say that, “ The characters are so 
much nature itself that it is a sort of injury to call them 
by so distant a name as copies of her. Those of other 
poets have a constant resemblance, which shows that they 
received them from one another, and were but multipliers 
of the same image; each picture, like a mock rainbow, is 
but the reflection of a reflection. But every single char- 
acter in Shakespeare is as much an individual as those in 
life itself; it is as impossible to find any two alike; and 
such as, from their relation or affinity in any respect, 
appear most to be twins, will, upon comparison, be found 
remarkably distinct. To this life and variety of character 
we must add the wonderful preservation of it, which is 
such throughout his plays that, had all the speeches been 
printed without the very names of the persons, I believe 
one might have applied them with certainty to every 
speaker.” 

I can add nothing to this praise, but can merely apply 
it by suggesting that his mode of treating Plutarch as an 
historian, is of a piece with his artistic discrimination, in 
each and every other aspect. He has not attempted, like 
a merely perfunctory artist, to improve on Nature; he 
has copied Nature. He seems to have had a reverence for 
Plutarch but little this side idolatry. He has followed him 
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at every step, as if his lightest utterances were those of an 
oracle. He has missed no detail, excluded from con- 
sideration no incident or thought; but seems to have 
reverently possessed his soul with that of the author to 
whom he was so much indebted, with what wisdom can 
only be determined by those who follow, only to discern 
how immaculately true to history his pictures are. To 
read Plutarch is to survey, as in the catacombs, what Time 
has left of the ancient heroes he guides us to, in grave-like 
cerements; to meet them in Shakespeare is to form an 
acquaintance, as in Elysium, with the veritable heroes once 
again raised to life, and in their habits as they lived. 




















JAMES SMETHAM. 
BY SAMUEL C. MARSHALL. 


_ SMETHAM, born at Pateley Bridge, in Yorkshire, 

in 1821, can lay claim to being both an artist and 
a man of literature. Literally speaking, he was a 
philosopher and prose poet. In his early years he was 
articled for five years to E. J. Wilson, of Lincoln, a Gothic 
Architect, who wrote the literary part of “ Pugin’s 
Examples of Gothic Architecture.” At Lincoln he spent 
some time, having been set to draw the figures about the 
Minster. But this kind of work he could not take to, 
having from an early age formed the desire to become a 
painter, and afterwards never had a thought of being any- 
thing else. Dewint, the painter, came to stay at Lincoln 
at this time, and after some conversation advised Wilson to 
release Smetham from his indentures, which he did at the 
end of three years. Thus thrown on the world by his own 
act and deed, he announced himself in Shropshire as a 
portrait painter, getting employment at once. Here he 
had the opportunity and freedom of receiving that love of 
nature and scenery of which he was so fond, strolling to 
Buildwas and Wenlock and Haighmond Abbeys, and 
scrambling to the top of the Wrekin, and wandering in 
lane and meadow and woodland. In the month of October, 
1843, he went to London and entered as a probationer in 
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the Royal Academy, having previously drawn a while at 
Cary’s. At this time he painted a little picture called 
The Brookside. It was exhibited at Liverpool, at that time, 
perhaps, the most important of provincial exhibitions. It 
was described and spoken of in a review of the time thus :— 
‘‘A gem, not the less beautiful and valuable because of its 
smallness. The attitude, anatomy, and expression of the 
boy, who is throwing back his head in joyful anticipation 
of the cool luxury of the brook, are, without exception, 
amongst the most exquisite traits of character we have 
ever beheld. It is a work full of beauty.” Nor were these 
terms of praise too high. Original in its key of colour, of 
fine tone, and easy but firm touch, it might have stood by 
the side of the work of Wilkie in one of his happiest 
moods. Smetham studied portraits, with occasional fancy 
subjects, and exhibited at the Royal Academy :—Christ at 
Emmaus, 1851; The Bird-catchers, 1852; The Flageolet, 
1853; Two Portraits, 1854; Counting the Cost, 1855; 
Robert Levett, 1862; The Moorland Edge, 1863; The 
Hymn of the Last Supper, 1869. Besides these, he was a 
frequent exhibitor at the Old Post Office Place Gallery, in 
Liverpool, which did so much towards popularising the 
pre-Raphaelite movement in art. In 1851 he became 
teacher of drawing to the students at the Normal College, 
Westminster. This post he filled with pleasure to himself 
and to the helpful benefit of the students for twenty-six 
years. Here he found congenial society and formed 
friendships which gladdened his life, and which combined 
to form a congenial circle, the meeting with which was a 
periodical pleasure, drawing his naturally introspective 
mind from a too close concentration upon itself and its 
processes. Previous to 1854 he had depended chiefly on 
portraits for the certain part of his income, which was 
pretty well assured and satisfactory. But this source was 
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cut off for him, as for many others, by the invention of 
photography. In fact, to the portrait painter, who at that 
time occupied as necessary and well recognised a position 
and function as the photographer occupies now, photo- 
graphy proved fatally disastrous, and many respectable 
painters who had given themselves to the painting of 
portraits were ruined by it. He often recalled with 
pleasure his experiences in this capacity in its revelation of 
character and broad illustration of humanity. This led 
him to conceive the idea of etching his own designs and 
of issuing them quarterly to subscribers. To a mind 
teeming with pictorial imagery, and longing for the means 
of putting outside of itself a portion of its artistic wealth 
without spending too much time in the process of 
elaboration, this constituted a very successful medium, and 
it was with enjoyment to himself and satisfaction to his 
clientéle that this plan was continued. When he had 
completed a respectable number of etchings, they were 
collected under the title of ‘Studies from an Artist’s 
Sketch Book,” sometimes substituting an oil colour sketch 
or drawing in the place of an etching. In 1869 he braced 
himself up for a higher effort by taking up subjects more 
ambitious than any hitherto engaged upon. 

But as an artist he was not to succeed. Not until it was 
absolutely required did he ever turn his attention seriously 
to the sale of his works, and it generally had to be 
accomplished at a disadvantage. Lack of ambition, and, 
perhaps, even in a greater degree, the inability to adapt 
himself to the commercial side of his profession may 
account for his failure, although he had many of the qualifi- 
cations, such as fertile imagination, and a fine eye for colour 
and form, that go to secure success. He entered the field of 
art at an anomalous time. On his coming into it, old founda- 
tions were shaken, new ones had not been laid. He was 
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naturally endowed with a pictorial style, a mode of expres- 
sion peculiarly his own, just as Wilkie’s was his own. It did 
not bear translation, it did not brook reforming influences ; 
it only required development. Some of his early work 
indicated an individuality of character rare to behold. It 
was the outcome of the old broad school. His touch was 
ample and firm, his colour rich, harmonious, and glowing, 
character well expressed, and the picture always well 
grasped. He was constrained to modify his processes, his 
point of view, and in doing so he lost the best part of 
himself, what was purely his own. Others who threw 
themselves absolutely into the new and advancing spirit of 
the time succeeded, he who still clung to the departing 
fashion had to stand aside, whilst the more express disciple 
of the newer phase took his place. It was, perhaps, in 
the poetic idyll of not too elaborate a finish that his 
artistic mission was best represented. The inward pressure, 
both of form and idea, sought continually to relieve itself 
in expression by the shortest and least encumbered way. 
The “ poetic idyll,” as revealing a sentiment of the soul 
rather than representing a material fact, seemed to be his 
peculiar vocation in art. That in which the thing to be 
presented is rather prefigured and symbolised than fully 
and clearly expressed. Fitful passages of colour reminding 
one of what is best in art, touches of invention that mark 
the poet as well as the painter, always preference given to, 
and stress laid upon the end, rather than a waiting on the 
threshold of the means; his appeal was to the mind 
rather than to the eye, to the subtle rather than to the 
gross sense. 

He was possessed of large literary powers, as his letters 
amply testify. In this respect he was not widely known 
to fame, and beyond his own immediate circle of friendship 
was probably little more than a name, even to that section 
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of the public which professes some knowledge and love of 
art. But the publication of the letters has won for him 
the recognition which was never accorded to his most 
conscientious brushwork, and in reading them one cannot 
but regret that so fine and delicate a literary gift was 
content to spend itself for the pleasure of the few rather 
than for the instruction of the many. They are admirable 
letters, almost perfect in literary form, so that the reader 
takes a certain distinction under his touch. They are full 
of wisdom and fun. They touch life, literature, and art at 
many points, and often the criticism of all three is 
subtle and most striking. One feels throughout in the 
company of a man of wide reading, deep, but never 
obtruding spirituality, and true imaginative power. He was 
keenly alive to the humour of life, and quick to 
recognise the substratum of mirth that underlies even 
the graver aspects of humanity, and as his mood dictated 
he sparkled and bubbled with laughter and sly quips and 
jests, or passed with the same unforced ease to the con- 
templation of some social or moral problem, or to that 
simple expression of the faith that was the great factor of 
his life, the vital principle underlying all he thought, and 
said, and did. He took a great delight in these intimate 
written talks with a chosen few, for his nature craved 
expression, and perhaps his merits as a correspondent are 
sufficiently summed up in the statement that no one is 
ever known to have destroyed a letter that he wrote. 
With him the literary taste and feeling were an endow- 
ment, not the factitious investiture of the time. His 
diction was pure and nervous, and held a concentration of 
thought which appealed directly to the hearer. Both in 
his written prose and in the desultory verses he wrote, the 
same compression of phrase and adaptability are clearly 
noticeable. 
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In early manhood he published a few poems, and 
examples of his writings were printed in the London 
Quarterly Review, under the following titles :—“ Religious 
Art in England, 1861; Life and Times of Sir Joshua 
Reynolds, 1866 ; Alexander Smith, 1868; William Blake, 
1868.” The essay on Blake was in great part reprinted as 
an addendum to the second edition of “Gilchrist’s Life of 
Blake,” edited by D. G. Rossetti, who considered the 
article to contain the best and most penetrative review of 
the life and character of Blake that had up to that time 
been published. He wrote in a fashion of his own, upon 
sheets of notepaper cut into strips and stitched in pamphlet 
form, ready to receive any stray thought or impression 
that might occur to him; it is no doubt to this habit of 
giving timely utterance to his thoughts as they rose that 
the letters owe in great part their freshness. These original 
notes he called ventilators. He had an almost lifelong habit 
of pictorially representing the result of his thoughts or his 
readings in a pocket-book or on the margins of the volume 
he happened to be studying. These records, which some- 
times were sketches, often elaborate and finely finished little 
pictures, were enclosed within quadrangular lines. These 
were called “squares.” He writes:—“ Nothing can be 
more enchanting than the method of study which I 
have practised for nearly twenty years. If you sup- 
pose every fragment to be ‘squared’ on this principle, 
and the square to grow a little at every recurrence to it, 
and sometimes to get faint hues of colour that deepen 
into a miniature picture at last, you have a notion of the 
shape my meditations take. I call it monumentalism, 7.e., 
instead of letting ideas die, I build to each a lasting 
monument. The effect—the mental effect—is surprising.” 
He kept his journal also in the same pictorial fashion. 
The drawings were done with great rapidity, a few seconds 
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sufficing for a “ square” in pen and ink outline. Afterwards 
he would, at intervals, revise them with a brush and colour 
and wash in the shadows, bringing them to a comparatively 
finished condition. By this habit of study he not only 
‘‘monumentalised” his reading, but the act of translation 
from words to form resulted in a mental equipment which 
could scarcely have been obtained in any other way. 

His letters have certain qualities that awaken the 
curiosity of the reader to know the writer. We learn the 
habits of the man whose writing shows so profound an 
analysis of himself, we wish to get nearer to him, to 
inspect, were it possible, the processes of a mind whose 
formal efforts display such decision in realms of thought 
where even wise men, perhaps the wisest, have been 
content to feel their way with uncertain steps. These 
letters are either important as marking the periods of 
James Smetham’s mental history, or they are interesting 
as personal disclosures of the man. 
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A SONG OF DAWN. 


BY JOHN WALKER. 


ROM out the gulfs of gray, 

At the birth-hour of the day,— 
"Mid the growing warmth and light, 
When the wonder and the might 
Of young being flood the earth, 
And bud and bloom have birth ;— 
When Spring’s glad breathing stirs 
The feather-tufted firs, 

There comes a welcome sound 

Of Love, that thrills the ground, 
As morning voices sweet 
Eestatically meet. 


When veil-like vapours rise 
Into alluring skies 

To see the blue-eyed Morn 
Spring up beyond the sea, 
The raven sounds his horn 
Aloft, mysteriously ; 

The lark he wakes betimes 
To sing his rapture rhymes, 
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The chiff-chaff light of heart, 
High-swaying calls his mate ; 
The sweet-voiced swallows start 
Their voyagings, elate. 


When Heaven is all a-flower 

At dawn, and every bloom 

Is brightest in its hue 

With diamonds of the gloom,— 
All in that wondrous hour 

Ere the dying of the dew,— 
The matin of the thrush 

Thrills through the solemn hush ; 
His soul is very full, 

He starts a roundelay, 

“The earth is beautiful ;” 

The blackcap wakes and shouts 
That he is lord of May; 

The robins have their doubts, 
But Love's idyllic choirs 

Sink all the mean desires, 
Hence flutes and sackbuts fill 
The woods with sounds of praise, 
While on the ferny hill 

Shout cuckoos from the haze. 


Ah! poet singing loud 
Under that golden cloud 
With ever-grateful song, 
Thy minstrel throe is strong ; 
And stronger is thy heart 

To speak the thoughts that start 
Than timid souls of men: 
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What joy to shout our mirth 
To the responsive earth 

And lay aside the pen; 

To sing in every wood 

That God is good, is good: 
Translating for all ears 

Wild songs of happy years, 
Of wedded-time, and morn 
With olden joys reborn ! 


Come, ye with souls, why waste 
The sweet dawn? Come and sing! 
O voiceful ones, make haste, 

For fleeting is the spring— 

The song-time of the year:— 
Your votive songs are dear 

To Him whose will hath stirred 
The heart of bee and bird; 
Chant praises, sing as they; 

Your passion tribute pay! 
































THE LAST OF THE MARSH. 
BY EDMUND MERCER. 


Wt always called it “The Marsh.” Not that it was the 
only bogland near the village that deserved the 
name, but it was by far superior to the rest in size, 
variety, and unceasing interest. Though only about two 
hundred yards across at its broadest, it was nearly two miles 
long. The land side was a range of sandhills; not merely 
undulating sand-waves, but serious, cliffy hills—high, 
steep, and even dangerous, for did not the legend tell of a 
boy smothered in a sand avalanche. And in summer, 
when the sun and sand were at their whitest, the hills 
looked like miniature Alps. Along the seaward border of 
the marsh ran, like a fringe its whole length, a ribbon of 
shingle, abrupt on the marsh side, sloping gently to the 
sea. Merely a ribbon compared with the stretch of sand 
at ebb tide, and the plain of water at the flow; and, 
without such a comparison, merely a ribbon, for you 
would most likely exaggerate had you said it was more 
than twenty yards broad. And yet the highest spring 
tides—the tides of flood and disaster, shipwreck and death, 
strength and cruelty—had never been able to dash over it, 
nor make it budge a single foot from its duty as break- 
water. Of course there was sea-water in the marsh, and 
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plenty of it, but it never flowed in over the shingle, but 
ran all the way round the sprit, and so in that way. 

The home end of the marsh was never flooded ; nay, it 
was dry, and even in the wettest of winters made a capital 
ground for football and hockey; whilst there was one 
blessed spot of greensward so naturally level and smooth, 
that you could not find—rent free—such another cricket 
pitch in the neighbourhood. These things, of course, in 
our young estimation, gave value to the marsh ; but, even 
to tireless limbs, cricket and its compeers were not always 
blessings. At such times, Sunday afternoons, errands to 
the little town a league distant, and rambles for the pure 
pleasure thereof, we became, literally, “ bog-trotters,” and 
never found the bog monotonous. Flowers—in flowering 
days—flourished riotously, sea-pinks to the front. Be- 
fore we knew their deceit, we culled them for their 
perfume, only, the next day, to fling them out of doors 
because they offended the air with an odour which it is 
complimentary to call fecal, hence the truth of our nickname 
for them—stinkweeds. There was only one other odoriferous 
plant that brought offence. It was a tall, rank growth, 
with a spike of flowers more brown than purple, which 
bore seeds with an armour of hooks so fine that they 
clung even to smooth human skin. Rabbit-scratchers we 
named them; because, when we indulged in a little late 
summer poaching—with a black cat “Diabolus,” that knew 
the business and enjoyed it—we often found the pelts of 
the quarry dotted with these hard beads, and the idea 
came to us that, at moonrise, the bunnies rubbed their 
sides against these unbending plants just as cows do by a 
friendly gatepost. Though only a foot or so in height, 
these weeds were the giants of the marsh, which bore 
neither tree nor bush; and the sea-sedges were the next 
in order. 
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On the land side, where grew the mosses fine as velvet, 
and the grass—the peculiar kind that forms a favourite 
food of Br’er Rabbit, short, soft, and smacking of salt— 
we always found the yellow avens, bitter-odorous like to 
meadow-sweet, and the delicious silver-weed, with dusty- 
green ferny fronds and delicate amber flowers, which 
seemed to thrive by being trodden upon. Here, too, we 
were certain of seeing the dog-violet, scentless, as we 
usually understand scent ; but, in a warm air, giving out 
the coolest, freshest fragrance, savourless as oxygen, 
refreshing as its concentration—ozone. Side by side, 
intermingling in fraternity with it, lay the shepherd’s eye, 
smiling its blue smile to that of the sky, sleeping from 
dusk to dawn, and all through cloudy days. The bird’s foot 
trefoil, too, lived out its life of gold; and one green bank, 
summer after summer, even in the dullest of weather, ever 
seemed smitten with a streak of sunlight; the wetter the 
day, the brighter it shone. I haven't mentioned the 
daisies ; but they, of course, grow everywhere in Britain 
where there is a possible chance of survival, and even—so 
characteristically British—struggle hard where there is 
none. In very early spring coltsfoot was plentiful; and 
white anemones and yellow celandines—silver and gold 
we likened them to—dotted the marsh like scattered coins. 
Later, dandelions took their places; and thistles and rag- 
wort, both of which were favourite haunts of the ladybird, 
thrust their crowns into the air. Wild camomile was so 
scarce that it could hardly be classed as a native; and 
even gorse, whose strong point—amongst so many—is its 
adaptability to circumstances, never thrived. It did exist— 
you could have found out that blindfolded; but it could 
not be said to live—its existence never became fruition ; 
no, not so much as a single spot of gold did we ever 
discover among its stunted quills. ‘“ Love is out o’ season 
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when the gorse is out o’ blossom,” says the country proverb. 
Sure, it were a loveless land—that marsh—had we believed 
the saying. But we did not, luckily; for there was so 
much about the marsh to like, that we sturdily refused to 
put faith in lore that was there palpably untrue. 

Starr-grasses never ventured into the moister land, but 
multiplied briskly on the sandy ground. They were 
represented in the boggy districts by sea-sedges and 
scurvy-grass, which made splendid nesting places for 
feathered life. We never diagnosed the mosses that were 
prolific in number and extent; they were so small, and 
nobody possessed a microscope of any use as a scientific 
aid. We always gave them a willing share of admiration ; 
and in one spot, where all the varieties seemed to be 
gathered together in one accord, they made such a colour- 
harmony, that we called it our carpet-garden. Lichens 
extended their fretwork in sundry places, especially on 
the keel of an old wreck that we used as a halting place; 
on which also grew a nasty poisonous-looking, orange- 
stained, spongy, fungoid mass. Toadstools, too, took their 
place amongst these parasitic plants; and we occasionally 
stumbled on our vegetable joke, the puff-ball or fuzz- 
ball, which was so difficult to handle without exploding 
like a miniature bomb, sending its snuffy, sneezy mix- 
ture of spores into the air and our noses. 

Half way on this side of the marsh there ran into it 
a brown stream of fresh water. A casual stroller would 
call it a drain, and he would be half right; but it con- 
tained no sewage. It smelled peaty, and when we explored 
it we found that it rose in a bog four hundred rods distant, 
and did its best to keep its native land dry. Meadowsweet 
grew royally beside it ; marsh-marigolds reared their golden 
cups and balls from its brink, and forget-me-nots showed 
bravely in luxuriant clusters. Dewberries here swelled to 
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twice their ordinary size, but we never found them the 
sweeter for it; though the lazy ones amongst us in the 
autumn, gathered these in preference to the smaller, more 
luscious fruit in the drier ground, because they filled our 
baskets more quickly. At the mouth of the stream, where 
it flowed into the marsh and formed little pools—the only 
freshet among so much that was brackish—we noticed 
many curious things. Nearer the source there lived a 
fine fraternity of water rats; but here, all alone, bigger 
than any of the others, lived an old ogre rat—a “ rogue,” 
as we should call an elephant of like disposition. He must 
have been a good age—three years to my knowledge—and 
differed from his congeners not only in his grumpiness, 
but in his feeding. They fed fatly on minnows, stickle- 
backs, and fledglings, and for vegetables robbed the dew- 
berry sprays. He was altogether anti-vegetarian so far as 
we could ascertain, and not only decimated the small fry 
from up stream, but wended into waters marine and feasted 
on the shrimps, young fluke, sprats, soft-shelled crabs, sea 
snails, small cockles and mussels that every high tide 
washed out of their beds and brought round the sprit. It 
was this fondness for shellfish that betrayed to us his cave- 
dwelling. We had searched for days, and though he often 
appeared and vanished, his cellar was still to be discovered. 
At length, when the stream ran low, we found, a few yards 
up, quite a grotto of shells and fishbones ; and Master Rat 
having been spied some distance away, he was routed 
home, and dived beneath the bank opposite his rubbish- 
heap—earthed at last! Frogs also lived in the freshet, but 
it was dangerous for them to descend to the marsh, not 
because of the ogre—he was not. French—but of the salt 
water, many having met their death by hopping too far 
inland among the pools, and, being disturbed, diving for 
safety into the nearest. Alas! it was salt! and froggy 
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floated to the surface, his delicate green belly bulging to 
the sunlight. Lizards and water newts also had tenements 
somewhere in the stream, but they were not denizens of 
the marsh. 

If you passed along at early morning you would have 
probably seen the sand-martens breakfasting on gnats and 
travelling miles at the same time. If they flew very low, 
you would perhaps have noticed that the gulls were 
screeching their storm-warnings on the shingle ; and if you 
were far from home, would no doubt feel thankful that, 
anyhow, you wore only old clothes. In the bright 
weather the lark always rose from the marsh to greet the 
sunrise, and one lucky time we found a nest in a clump of 
stiff reedy grasses, containing three dusky eggs. Plovers, 
toowits, pewits—call them, as we did, what you will—to be 
correct, bastard plovers or lapwings—were always malin- 
gering somewhere to landward; sometimes for no reason 
that we could discover ; very often for a good one, as we 
knew on finding a nest open to the sky, holding three or 
four dingy-green eggs, mottled with brown, very pointed, 
lying with their broad ends to the edge of the nest. We 
had always a suspicion that lapwings could never count 
more than two, so we invariably left at least that number 
of eggs for hatching. They were delicious eating, either 
boiled or raw, and had a flavour more delicate than those 
of the hen, and, cold after cooking, had the consistency of 
jelly. It was necessary to be very wary about sucking 
them if they were late in the season, there was so much 
possibility of their being “faded,” or else nearly chickens, 
and ridiculous chickens, too, “ puff-balls on stilts.” These 
birds, like so many others that practically build no nests, 
have an instinct for local colour. We never found a lap- 
wing’s egg on any of the bright green stretches of the 
marsh, but many on the dry peaty patches. So, too, with 
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the sea-mews. We were happy enough, one memorable 
afternoon, to find a nest on the inner verge of the shingle. 
It was made of dry sea-weed, and only by almost tumbling 
over it did we notice that there was about it less appear- 
ance of accident than construction. It held two large 
eggs, which at first glance looked more like shingle-stones 
than ova, so much did their colour resemble the commonest 
of the shore-stones—light blue, minutely spotted with blue 
a shade darker. Perhaps the bird’s sight of the stones 
affected the colour of the eggs. It seems a natural reason 
for the frequent colour resemblance of eggs and sur- 
roundings. 

The foregoing were the only regular feathered tenantry 
of the landward marsh, which, however, had its visitors. 
Once a pair of titmice reared a small family there. Occa- 
sionally a cuckoo came, and disappeared in disgust at the 
lack of burglarious nesting facilities, and oddly enough, a 
small brown owl once floated close by our heads, so young, 
perhaps, that leaving its barn too early in the evening, it 
had lazily but obstinately sailed in the wrong direction, 
fascinated by the sunset as a moth by a candle-gleam. 

The marsh had, of course, its insect inhabitants. The 
dry parts were the habitat of little black ants and bumble- 
bees—hum-bugs we punningly termed them. Hive bees 
were quite common. They did not live there, of course, 
but we often found them grappling with thistle-heads. 
Butterflies, of three kinds only, spent their summer days 


in fluttering over the flowers; and, appropriately enough 
for a sea-marsh, two of them were the red admiral and the 
blue admiral; the third was the ubiquitous cabbage- 
butterfly, which, to be consistent and to complete the fleet, 
we dubbed the white admiral. The only caterpillar we 
ever saw, though there was plenty of him, was the goat 
caterpillar, a crawler two inches long, a regular Orson for 
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hair, with a suspicion of dye about his vivid colouring. 
Ladybirds, which have already been noted (as well as 
gnats, with their big friends, bluebottles and flies), had 
relatives living close by—they were the sand-beetle, the 
burying-bug, and the voracious-looking stag-beetle. We 
never troubled any of the family, as we had a firm belief 
in the rain-producing power of a massacred sand-beetle, 
and preferred fine days. It was quite by accident that we 
as so many things are discovered—that moths 





discovered 
were among the incidents of our marsh life. Late one 
autumn evening a few of us were returning gingerly along 
the land side with a fragile cargo of lamp chimneys, 
carrying a lantern. Half-way home we were bombarded 
by moths—big moths, little moths, white moths, tawny 
moths, and—treasure amongst them, pirate and com- 
mander-in-chief—the moth that flies the death’s-head. 
The shingle-bounded side of the marsh was almost 
distinct in fauna and flora from that by the sand-hills. 
Coming across from that side to where our breakwater 
merged into sea-shore, it could hardly be called marsh, as 
it was washed by all but the most anemic of tides. There 
were the cockle-beds, which, to us, used to gathering, a 
few miles further north, shellfish of thrice the size, were 
disappointing ; the beds were altogether too large for such 
small cockles as we got. So small, indeed, that they 
needed only one peephole, whilst the cockle of more 
generous growth never rested with less than two, and 
even, if he were very rich, three. Here, too, were the 
myriad vermicular sand-heaps of the lobworms deposited 
at the very doors of their pits. You might suppose— 
considering that he is a tempting line bait for flat fish 
and sand eels, to say nothing of crabs—that these heaps 
were so many signals for his destruction; but when you 
came to dig for him you would find that he had a most 
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dissipated habit of never being at home when you called, 
that is, if you were an amateur at the hunt. This end of 
the marsh was also a fair shrimping ground ; for, when the 
tide ebbed it left imprisoned in the shallow pools on the 
sand, shoalsof these semi-pellucid, armour-clad fish; though, 
like the young fluke and herring, dear to our friend the 
ogre rat, they were hardly worth catching, unless you 
went in for wholesale capture, and were willing to risk the 
inconvenience of sea-lice and small crabs, both possessed 
of big biting powers. The sandpiper or sea-lark made 
these pools his summer abode, and took his meals and 
exercise together, paddling rapidly in the shallow waters, 
and constantly dipping his slender bill, every dip bringing 
a fresh victim for his crop. The seamews and curlews 
were ever on the border of the marsh except in mid-winter, 
when they swirled over into the fields. In summer very 
bad times, indeed, were in store for you if they swept 
screaming over to the sand-hills; and were the weather 
ever so glorious at the moment, you must obey their man- 
date or suffer. They are infallible weather prophets, and 
know naught of falsehood. In the autumn, they used to 
have aerial reviews, in squadrons; but as they were not 
bound on a voyage, they were not particularly orderly. 
The curlews could give them many points in rank and file 
drill ; they were accustomed to travelling. But even these 
were out-mancuvred by the wild ducks, which kept per- 
fect lines in their flight high over the marsh as they 
careered southwards “in long triangles,” as Alphonse 
Daudet has correctly observed. 

On this border the only plants we found besides clumps 
of starr-grass and sea-sedge were saltwort, erroneously 
called samphire, and eryngium, the sea-holly, with the 
bluest of blue flowers, absurdly blue, and roots—when 
nicely boiled with sugar or syrup, forming the “ eringoes ” 
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that Falstaff suggested should snow upon him—whose 
succulent properties were, and yet remain, legendary to 
us. On the pools here in a favouring winter you would 
hear the ring of our skates, the long hiss of the sliders, 
and the whistle of heavy stones as we shot them over the 
ice in a primitive game of curling. This was also the side 
of treasure-trove, of flotsam and jetsam, with which we 
stocked private museums. Once it was a complete dog- 
skull bleached to perfection that we found; then that of a 
cow. Beautiful feathers for use as pens, or for ornament, 
were quite ordinary ; as were the blackened, four-cornered 
shells of dog-fish eggs. Shells of all kinds customary to 
British coasts need only be mentioned. Bottles tightly 
corked we always expected to contain something—some 
message from sinking ship or desert island ; never thinking 
that ships on that coast were generally within gun-sound 
of land, and desert islands were mostly of Pacific growth. 
Only once did a bottle found on the strand hold aught 
but sea-water, and then its finder, who insisted on the 
“first go,” lay down biliously. Of course, there were other 
articles of value to boyhood—penknife blades, stranded 
fishing-net corks useful for swimming belts, delicate sea- 
weeds, wrecked toy-boats, part of a box of wooden bricks, 
bits of chain and other rusty ironmongery, walking-sticks, 
and—eureka ! a green sixpence and a greenback for half- 
a-dollar! The sixpence I cleaned, and, boylike, immedi- 
ately invested in a feast. The greenback, re-discovered a 
few years later in an old vest pocket, is now represented 
by a book purchased with the one-and-ninepence it realised 
at exchange. 

It was from this bed of shingle that—glorious feat for 
outraged boyhood !—(I say this under my breath) we 
captured for our annual bonfire, from under the man’s 
very nose, a keel weighing nearly a ton, marked by the 
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Board of Trader—the lighthouse-keeper, our natural enemy 
—with the broad arrow. In the early dark hours one 
famous evening we conspirators against another Govern- 
ment in another November arrived, lanternless, with 
strong sticks and three saws, with which we sawed the 
block simultaneously into four short lengths, carrying 
away each length on a stretcher improvised from the 
sticks. When the “pirate” came to search at the house 
the following morning, he could not recognise in the stock 
of chips in the wood shed anything like a stolen keel 
thumb-marked by Government, and so was fain to go away 
empty of wood, but full of wrath. The climax of the 
joke came at dinner when the paterfamilias, who had, in 
our absence, strenuously and, for him, truthfully, denied 
to the searcher all knowledge of the vanished wreckage, 
asked us did we know aught of it? “Yes,” we replied, 
with triumphant smiles, “it was in our wood shed!” We 
never had such a big bonfire before, and legend minimises 
all those of later date as pallid, ineffectual fires compared 
with that one. 

So runs my memory over the marsh of boyhood. The 
village is growing into a town of landladies, and “modern 
improvements ” are innovating our favourite spots. They 
are going to build a promenade along the shingly side, 
and the marsh itself is to be flooded, that visitors may sail 
in boats without the danger (or the fun) of sea-sailing. 
But though Local Boards may “improve” away the 


reality, memory will retain much of the beauty that 
existed through grey days and gold, on what was, is, and 
ever will be to me “ The Marsh.” 
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The Purgatory of Dante Alighieri: An Experiment in 
Literal Verse Translation. By CHARLES LANCELOT 
SHADWELL. With an Introduction by WALTER PATER. 
London: Macmillan and Co. 1892. 


To translate the poetry of Dante is a formidable piece of 
work. It makes large demands upon the translator as a 
man, as a poet, as a scholar, and as a literary workman. 
In regard to language, the “Divina Commedia” holds a 
unique position among living tongues. It is at once the 
foundation and the highest achievement of Italian 
literature. The language which emerged from the 
debasement of the Latin and occupied the same soil had 
hitherto served only for familiar converse and for amatory 
poetry peculiar to the time, when Dante Alighieri, with 
one stroke of genius—‘one of those rare and solemn 
monuments of the mind’s power”—at once developed the 
sweetness and gravity and strength of the Italian language. 
This sudden masterpiece demonstrated once for all the 
capabilities of the lisping tongues of Latin Europe, and 
from that time the moderns began to shake off the stiffened 
grasp of Latin and to call forth music from their new 
instruments of thought. 

The “Commedia” then should be treated with reverence 
by all who aspire to render its equivalent in another 
tongue. Again, its subject matter stands alone. It conducts 
us from deepest hell to celestial paradise. We have all the 
horrors, trials, and beatitudes which the great Florentine 
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could conceive. Nor are these descriptive efforts from 
without; they come straight from the poet’s nature, hot 
from his heart, sweet with his love, terrible with his 
prejudices. The translator has to set forth the whole 
gamut of human emotions as they were beaten out on the 
anvil of Dante’s heart. All that he wrote was profoundly 
subjective. It was himself. His life—his true inner 
life—lies before us in that strange poem. The delicacy 
and all-pervading sentiment of the lover depicted in the 
“Vita Nuova,” the high principles, the over-bearing pride 
of the Prior of Florence, the anguish of the banished patriot, 
condemned by his own people to be burned alive, the 
intensity of the austere poet chafing in his wanderings, 
fretting himself into his grave, all these are in the poem 
and look for expression in a translation. 

Mr. Shadwell, one of a select company of accomplished 
Dante scholars at Oxford, has essayed a new and experi- 
mental translation of the Purgatorio. He has, I think, 
chosen well to open with this second canticle. In certain 
respects it appeals to the present time more than does the 
“Inferno” or “Paradiso.” These, whilst of deathless 
interest as phenomena of genius, are so impregnated with 
the spirit of the middle ages as to be antiquated in a 
certain sense. With all their power and beauty, the 
ordinary reader feels whilst studying them, something of 
the atmosphere of a museum, where relics and curiosities 
of times long past surround him. The “ Purgatorio” is 
more human and is more generally applicable to all times. 
The idea of purgatory is inseparable from civilised life. 
From childhood onwards we see that trials and troubles 


serve to purge us. Give a man difficulties to surmount, 
he is the stronger for them. Stormy weather purifies the 
air and leads to sunshine in the region of the soul as well 
as in the material world. Dante himself found peace, we 
may hope, after and in consequence of his sufferings. 
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Quite independently then of the special theological 
applications of the poet, his “Purgatorio” is of inexhaustible 
interest as an allegory of human life. This, to my mind, 
is its crowning charm. But how exquisite is its whole 
conception! We escape shuddering from the horrors of 
the “Inferno,” stained, like the poets, with its murky air, 
and at once we are soothed by the calm beauty of a 
scene which is for ever a charm to the memory. The 
trembling sea, the trembling stars, the peace and serenity 
of a vast solitude, unknown to man, the mountain of 
purification eternally calm, except from stress of weather, 
rising solitary from the waves, girt with bending reeds. 
The encircling ridges, angel guarded, where the repentant 
souls “ become perfect through suffering.” 
and grand old hymns of praise :-— 


Their prayers 


The strains came o’er mine ear, e’en as the sound 

Of choral voices, that in solemn chant 

With organ mingle, and, now high and clear, 

Come swelling, now float indistinct away.—IX.,134—7. Cary. 
The rocking of the mountain and the exultant chorus 
of Gloria in excelsis Deo from countless souls, as one of 
them is released from its bondage, the terrestrial paradise 
on the summit, that region of flowers and the happy 
murmuring of leaves and running waters. 

As regards these general features of the “ Purgatorio,” it 
may be said at once that Mr. Shadwell has accomplished his 
labour of love with remarkable success. A lover of his 
author he must be, otherwise he could not have caught 
the spirit of the original as he frequently does. The 
following are widely differing examples of happy 
renderings :— 


I., 121—136. Virgil girds Dante with a rush prior to ascending the 
mountain. 

IX., 16—33. Dante, as in a dream, sees an eagle swoop down and bear 
him aloft. 

X., 76—93. Sculpture of the suppliant and the empress. 

XIV., 110—151. Awful voices recalling instances of envy. 

XIX., 7—23. Vision of the siren. 
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The “ Commedia ” is written, as every one knows, in terza 
rima. This metre consists of “terzine,” or stanzas of three 
lines. The first and third lines rhyme, the second announces 
the rhyme of the first line in the next succeeding “‘terzina.” 
After more than four and a half centuries of neglect, 
during which time only a few choice spirits, such as 


Chaucer, studied 
The grete poet of Itaille, 
That mighty Dante, 


the first translation of the “Commedia” into English was 
made by Boyd in 1785, and was in terza rima. This was 
quickly followed and superseded by Cary’s blank verse 
translation, completed in 1814, a version which still remains 
unsurpassed. Many other translations of both kinds have 
since been produced, the most popular in terza rima being 
those of Wright (who takes liberties with the measure), 
and of Dr. Plumptre; in blank verse that of Longfellow 
vies in popularity with Cary’s. There are also, as is well 
known, several admirable prose translations. 

Mr. Shadwell, feeling that something was wanting in 
these various versions, asked himself was there any well 
known English metre more congenial to us than the foreign 
terza rima, which might approximately reproduce the 
“Commedia” in form and matter, and he hit upon that 
which Andrew Marvell employed in his vigorous Horatian 
“Ode to Cromwell.” His reasons for this choice are 
chiefly :— 


1. That Marvell’s stanza, like Dante’s “terzina,”’ is 
generally complete in itself, the structure in each 
case lending itself admirably to the habit of 
compressing progressive stages of thought within 
the periods. 

2. That Marvell’s stanza, which consists of two eight- 
syllabled lines and two six-syllabled lines—all 
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iambic—is nearly equal to Dante’s terzina, which 
consists of three lines, each of eleven syllables. 

3. That the short final couplet of Marvell’s stanza is 
peculiarly well adapted for reproducing the 
Dantesque manner of introducing a subordinate 
clause, or an illustration, or an especially striking 
thought in the last line of the terzina. 

As regards the first reason, Mr. Shadwell has abundantly 
demonstrated the capacity of his stanza for adequately 
rendering the matter of the “terzina.” For the most part 
Dante writes with consummate terseness and concentration. 
As Rivarol said: ‘“ His verse holds itself erect by the mere 
force of the substantive and verb, without the help of a 
single epithet.” It is then surprising to find how well the 
gist of the original is packed into the English stanza. 
Often, too, in felicitous form. Take as examples :— 


Already dawn’s o’ermastering power 
Before it drove the morning hour, 
And, far off showed to me 
The trembling of the sea.—I., 115—7. 
Right well may her example prove 
How brief the flame of woman's love, 
Except by touch or sight 
It often be relit.—VIII., 76 —8. 
Before me fair Aurora’s face 
Where white and crimson late had place, 
As she was older growing 
An orange hue was showing.—IL, 7—9. 
Know ye not we are but the worm, 
Born the angelic moth'to form, 
That puts away disguise 
And straight to judgment flies ?—X., 124—6. 


It may be admitted, also, that the final couplet often 
conveys very happily the pregnancy of Dante’s third 


line :— 
His notes so sweetly flowed, 
My soul went all abroad.—VIIL, 15. 
For he that knoweth most, 
Most plains if time be lost.—IIL, 78. 
27 
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Downward my years were bending 

From height of arch descending.—XIII., 114. 
Then down I fell and left 

My flesh of me bereft.—V., 102. 


But this feature of the translation is, I think, no more 
striking than its general excellence, and what he gains in 
the roundness of the couplet is more than outbalanced in 
loss of character. Mr. Shadwell's view, that it is advan- 
tageous to split up Dante’s final line for the sake of 
wedding the thought to a recognised English metre, is not 
convincing ; nor are his arguments as to the approximation 
of the two metres. Mr. Walter Pater, who has ushered 
the book before the public with an interesting introduction, 
strengthens Mr. Shadwell’s hands by referring to the 
“essential equivalence” of the metres. But surely the 
essential quality of a metre is not to be arrived at by 
merely counting its syllables. In what other respect are 
the two alike? They differ in number of lines, in the 
rhyme system, in accent,and in general character. Although 
in blank verse there are no recurring rhymes to satisfy the 
ear, it in other respects resembles Dante’s lines much 
more than does the metre in question, especially when, as 
in Longfellow, eleven-syllabled lines are used. Such a 
version in terza rima as that of Dr. Plumptre, also, I 
think, reflects more faithfully the general tone and 
character of the original. Mr. Shadwell thinks that the 
exigencies of terza rima in English so severely tax the 
translator, that he must perforce often take refuge in 
padding, violent inversions, archaic expressions, weak 
words, necessitated by the rhymes, etc. But it must be 
confessed that despite the scholarship and power of facile 
expression of Mr. Shadwell, he himself falls into these 
wicked ways. Witness such expressions as “above and 
eke below,” “ within and eke without,” where the old word 
“eke” serves only to help out the measure. Dante hated an 
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unnecessary word. Such words as “enow,” “fordone,” are 
archaic, and are called in to meet the exigencies of the 
rhyme. Examples of forced constructions and inversions are: 
A gate I saw, three steps upon, 
Three steps, of diverse hue each one : 
And porter there who yet 
Spake never word, was set.—IX., 76—8. 
Sometimes a passage becomes obscure through a violent 


inversion :— 
And all that cross undone 
I made my breast upon 
In my last pains.—V., 126. 
Or an otherwise beautiful passage is marred by the same 


fault :— 
The hour was come that on the sea 
Softens the heart with memory, 
The day on voyage sped, 
Farewell to friends was said. 
Then if he hear the distant bell, 
That seems the dying day to knell, 
Its sound hath power to move 
The new-bound pilgrim’s love.—VIII., 1—6. 


I pass over other small blemishes, such expressions as :-— 


Oh ! soon may grace the scum out-roll 
That doth your consciences befoul.—XIII., 88—9. 


These verbal objections may be ferreted out of the most 
perfect translations, and may be left to carping critics, 
who wish rather to air their own cleverness than to eagerly 
welcome excellence in the loving study of a great classic. 
My present aim is to hold that Marvell’s metre fails to 
render the form and music of the terza rima. 

Read aloud, as examples chosen at random, the para- 
phrase of the Lord’s Prayer, Canto XI., 1—21, and compare 
it with Dr. Plumptre’s version. Or Canto XVI., 1—15, 
that description of the fog, symbolising angry passions, 
with Cary’s blank verse. 

Much is necessarily lost in all these renderings that 
is keenly felt by readers of the Italian, In particular the 
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soft fall of the vowel-endings is missed in‘English. But 
Mr. Shadwell’s metre, as a means of conveying. Dante’s 
verse, aggravates the unavoidable evil of bald consonant 
line-endings by the short couplets. These are pat and 
lively when compared with the long, grave, weighty line 
of Dante. Imagine a translation of Milton’s “ Paradise 
Lost,” with such a change of metre. Mr. Shadwell has, I 
think, in his anxiety to adopt a measure which should 
reproduce the stanza form, lost sight somewhat of the 
general character and stately music of his author's lines. 

“ All deep things are song,” said Carlyle. “The Divine 
Comedy is in all senses genuinely a song. In the very 
sound of it there is a canto fermo. It proceeds as by a 
chant. The language, his simple terza rima, doubtless 
helped him to this. . . . . It could not be otherwise, 
for the essence and material of the work are themselves 
rhythmic. Its depth and rapt passion and sincerity makes 
it musical; go deep enough, there is music everywhere. 
. . . . Itis the soul of Dante, and in this the soul of the 
middle ages, rendered for ever rhythmically visible there.” 

This majestic music, rolling in solemn harmony like one 
of Bach’s fugues, Mr. Shadwell has striven to reproduce for 
us, the music which, it is said, even the workmen sung 
while yet the poet was among them. He has, I think, 
failed in this respect through his choice of metre. At 
times it has a music of its own, but not Dante’s. Far from 
that, we have a feeling of reading high thoughts deftly 
rhymed, rather than spontaneous music. His work is, how- 
ever, finely wrought and full of patient care. All lovers of 
Dante will respect him and appreciate his work highly. 
Whatever criticisms individual students may offer, all will 
welcome this appearance, in a new garb, of the magnum 
opus of the great Italian. WALTER BUTTERWORTH. 








